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You Find What You Look For 


A big-game hunter, with more sport- 
ing blood in his veins than religion in 
his heart, remarked to a missionary: “I 
have been coming to India every year 
for forty years to hunt tigers. I have 
never seen an Indian who has been 
converted by a missionary.” 

The missionary replied: “I have 
lived in India for fifty years and have 
never seen a tiger!” 

Noting the hunter’s look of unbelief, 
he continued: “You see, I have never 
looked for tigers!” 

The big-game hunter, interested in 
tigers, did not look around for Chris- 
tians. The missionary, interested in 
Christians, did not look for tigers. Each 
found only what he was looking for. 

You usually find what you start out 
to look for! The man who looks for vice 
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finds plenty of it. The man who looks 
for trouble finds it in quantity. And the 
man who looks for good people usually | 
finds them, and virtue and honor among 
them. | 
Our Lord Jesus proclaimed this when | 
He said: “SEEK, AND YE SHALL FIND!” 
But He included within His meaning 
some values not mentioned above. | 
He meant, for instance, that if a man, | 
whose soul is troubled and afraid, seeks | 
peace with God, he will surely find it. 
And—we might add—that if this 
world and all humanity, divided by | 
hatreds and jealousies, confused about | 
the way to peace and prosperity, dis- 
traught and torn by strife and war, | 
should eagerly and sincerely seek hap- | 
piness, prosperity, and abiding peace, 
surely these blessing could be found. 
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Dulles reports regarding peace 

John Foster Dulles reported to the 
churches of America on Nov. 8 regard- 
ing prospects for permanent peace. 

Mr. Dulles was chief advisor to U. S. 
Secretary of State James Byrnes at the 
London conference of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. He gave his report 
to the Commission on a Just and Dur- 
able Peace of the Federal Council of 
Churches at a meeting in Philadelphia, 
Nov. 8-9. 

“Nations which sat on the same side 
of the table planning a common effort 
against common enemies in the war 
now find themselves sitting on oppo- 


John Foster Dulles, Draftsman of World Peace 


site sides,’ Mr. Dulles acknowledged. 
“We must not let that be the pattern 
of the future.” 

Four questions are yet to be an- 
swered, said Mr. Dulles. 1. “What kind 
of people are we going to be?” 2. “Are 
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men of good will going to work together 
co-operatively?” 3. “Will the peace 
settlements reflect principle or mere 


power?” 4. “Are we going to make the 


United Nations Organization work?” 
The world must always be saved by 
a minority, Mr. Dulles claimed. Men of 
good will, although a minority, may 
blaze the trail of history if they are 
well organized. “Protestant Christians 
need to work more closely together. 
They need to work on parallel lines 
with Romans, Catholics and Jews.” 


Defense of religious liberty 


| 


Churches of 65 countries are being 
encouraged to co-operate in a struggle > 


for religious liberty throughout the 


world, reported Dr. O. Frederick Nolde | 
to the Peace Commission in Philadel- | 


phia. 

Dr. Nolde is secretary of a joint com- 
mittee of the Federal Council and For- 
eign Missions Conference. This com- 
mittee made efforts through every 
available channel at the London Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers to secure 
recognition of fundamental human 
rights in all countries. The committee 
commended Secretary James Byrnes 
on the stand of the United States dele- 
gation with respect to treaty provisions 
for human rights in Italy, Finland, Bul- 
garia, and Romania. It recognized 
these as a step toward an international 
bill of rights. 


Church survives in Japan 

The general situation of Protestant 
missions in Japan is “better than ex- 
pected,” say the American investiga- 
tors recently sent to make a survey. 
Churches and schools stayed open 
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{ through the war. Although 500 Prot- 
}estant institutions were destroyed, and 
#many Christians persecuted by Jap- 
fanese nationalists, the church is much 
) alive. 

| This report comes from the first dele- 
f gation of American churchmen to visit 
| Tokyo since the war. It consists of Drs. 
} Luman J. Shafer, Walter Van Kirk, 
{ Douglas Horton, and Bishop James C. 
» Baker. 

a Services were conducted and schools 
{ maintained in many sections of Japan. 
/ At St. Paul’s University, Japanese au- 
| thorities ousted the president, closed 
the chapel, and commited acts of van- 
dalism. This was not typical of treat- 
ment of foreign religious schools _ 
| Japan. Some schools were virtually un- 
disturbed. In Aoyama Boys’ School and 
the Meiji Gakuin School daily worship 
continued and Bible classes were held 
through the whole period. 

- Damage to Protestant churches in 
Tokyo was especially severe. Six are 
undamaged, three others still standing, 
and 157 entirely destroyed by bomb- 
ing. School properties are in very poor 
condition because of lack of repair, 
‘and will need heavy investment to 
bring them back to prewar condition. 


Relief shipments start 

On a Brooklyn pier awaiting ship- 
ment in Belgium are 54 bails and boxes, 
ameng the first going overseas from 
American churches. Looking them over 
are church officials responsible for 
sending them, Dr. Leslie Moss, the Rev. 
Vinton Ziegler, and Dr. Robbins W. 

" Barstow. 

“The plight of the European people 
grows worse,” church leaders report. 
“Young women and girls from good 
families stand before us, homeless, bit- 
ter, hopeless. Children wander about 
the country, begging, stealing, ragged, 
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. . The armies of the old 


uncared for. . 
and ill, from all classes of society, are 
sentenced to death, for there is none 
to vhelpe teri: 4 

Speaking for the UNNRA Displaced 


Persons Division, Dr. Frederick K. 
Hoehler said in Philadelphia on Nov. 7 
that in Germany the death rate of in- 
fants in their first year is 50 percent. 
In other countries it is higher. Eighty 
thousand Jews still live in refugee 
camps, he said. 

Food is the first requirement. Pro- 
tection against the coming winter— 
clothing and housing—is next. Live- 
stock, draft animals, and simple ma- 
chinery are greatly needed. Farmers 
have no wheelbarrows in which to 
bring crops from the fields, not even 
spades for planting. Mothers have no 
needles for patching their children’s 
clothes—with needles selling at $2.50 
apiece in the black market. 

To Finland will go $15,000 in the 
form of vitamin tablets for undernour- 
ished children—a gift from the Lu- 
theran Missouri Synod. Dr. John W. 
Behnken, president of the synod, was 
in Finland early this month studying 
conditions. 

Kansas sends flour 


Church generosity is 
Kansan flour mill. 


jamming a 


The 1,100,000 pounds of wheat flour, 
a gift of 21 churches representing six 
denominations in four small Kansas 
towns, is being turned over to the 
Church Committee on Overseas Relief 
and Reconstruction. 

Dr. Leslie B. Moss, director of the 
committee, said that the flour mill has 
been appealing to him to get the flour 
on the move to Holland, Belgium, 
Greece, France and Italy, places des- 
ignated by the four -towns—Mound- 
bridge, Hesston, Goessel and Elyria. 

“When we started organizing a mate- 
rial aid program two months ago, 
seven pounds of clothing arrived at 
our New Windsor, Maryland, ware- 
house. Last week 24 tons arrived, 24 
tons of bedding, clothing and shoes. 

“Not only are we getting clothing and 
bedding but offers of cattle, soap, seeds. 
Now we are planning shipments of 550 
tons of flour,” Dr. Moss said. 


Arrive in England 

By this time, if no delays have oc- 
curred, President Franklin Clark Fry, 
President J. A. Aasgaard of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of America, 
Dr. Ralph H. Long of the National Lu- 
theran Council have reached London. 

They left New York on Nov. 1l, 
aboard the “Europa” on the first east- 
ward voyage under the American flag 
of this former German liner. They go 
to London to clear up details regarding 
travel on the Continent,.and then plan 
a brief visit in Paris for conference with 
French Lutheran. leaders. 

Dr. Fry has been in hopes of spend- 
ing a short period in Geneva before 
entering Germany where he is to meet 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam and Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill in Frankfort on 
Nov. 23. It is proposed that the trio 
will spend about three weeks traveling 
through Germany. 
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After parting from Bishops Oxnam: 
and Sherrill, Dr. Fry will go with thes 
other American Lutherans to Copen-} 
hagen for the first meeting since 19394 
of the executive committee of the Lu-4 | 
theran World Convention. He plans toq 
return to America in January. 


Henry will investigate | 

The Rev. Karl S. Henry has been} 
called by the ULC Board of American4 
Missions to head its division of survey,|| 
research, and rural church work. He# 
will begin his new work in January. 


Karl S. Henry 


As superintendent of the Board of] 
Home Missions for the Ministerium off 
Pennsylvania since 1941, Pastor Henry\ 
laid the groundwork for institutes and] 
fact-finding sessions for the study of} 
struggling churches in rural and urban] 
areas. | 

One of his most recent efforts was: 
development of a plan for rural evan-/ 
gelism. The plan has been viewed fa- 
vorably by other communions whb| 
have asked his assistance in designing 
similar programs. 

‘Pastor Henry’s call is in line with 
expansion of the survey division of the 


American Board which was recom-+ 
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‘mended by the ULC Minneapolis con- 
vention. He is the son of Dr. J. O. 
; Henry, retiring superintendent of the 


4 Lutheran Home at Topton. 


§ Beautiful— and paid for 
_ Trinity Church, Milton, Pa., is out of 
“debt. On Oct. 14 the pastor, Rev. Paul 
| H. Smith, conducted a service celebrat- 
-ing the paying off of a 20-year-old 
# $50,000 mortgage. 
| Is that news? Isn’t that sort of thing 
» happening everywhere? 
The achievement of the Milton con- 
gregation is news because it is typical. 
| A surprise by-product of the war is 
| that congregations of the United Lu- 
| theran Church have cut their debts Ne 
| half in the last five years. : 
|  Ficures. Debt of ULC churches: end 
of 1936, $21,978,434; end of 1940, 
| $18,766,646; end of 1944, $10,247,518. 
The Milton church story is typical. In 
1915 it was proposed that a fund be es- 
| tablished for “remodeling, extending, or 
' rebuilding the church.” By 1924 a mod- 
est sum was on hand. A campaign was 
‘launched and construction begun. 
When the church was dedicated in 
1926 the total cost had proved to be 
- $170,044. A $50,000 mortgage and short- 
time notes for $38,400 were necessary. 
When the depression got underway the 
congregation still owed $36,500. For 10 
years debt reduction slumped to about 
$1,000 a year. 

At the end of 1942 the congregation 
decided the debt should be liquidated. 
It raised $10,500 in 1943, $8,000 in 1944, 

and the remainder this year. Trinity 
Church is still beautiful—and now it is 
_ paid for. 


_ Midland elects president 

Dr. William P. Hieronymus was 
elected president of Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebr., on Oct. 31. Henry A. 
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Gunderson, president of the college 
board of trustees, announced that nom- 
ination of Dr. Hieronymus was the 
unanimous decision of an eleven-man 
committee. 

Dr. Hieronymus has served as acting 
president of the college since June 1. 
He succeeds Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, who 
resigned after six years’ service to be- 
come pastor of Trinity Church, Akron. 

Before coming to Midland, Dr. Hier- 
onymus had been director of parish 
education of the American Lutheran 
Church, with headquarters in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Previously he had been vice- 
president of Augustana College in 
Sioux Falls, S. D. He is a graduate of 
Capital University and Seminary, and 
received a Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1934. 


Conscience of the state? 

American churches are 99 percent 
against peacetime conscription. We 
shall probably soon know how much 
this means in Washington. 

Hearings on the May bill for drafting 
18-year-olds in peacetime began Nov. 
8. It is believed by many that the Tru- 
man administration may be able to push 
the bill through the House if a vote is 
taken quickly. Action in the Senate 
before the end of the year is consid- 
ered unlikely. 

Meanwhile churches continue to ex- 
press strong opposition. Within recent 
weeks the following groups added their 
voices to the chorus of protest: North 
Carolina Council of Churches; Illinois, 
New Jersey, and New York Baptist 
state conventions; Rochester, N. Y., 
Presbytery; Disciples of Christ com- 
mission on world order; Methodist con- 
ferences of North Arkansas and West 
Oklahoma; United Council of Church 
Women. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Russians evacuate Portland 

Durinc Wortp War II Portland, Ore., 
became the third largest port of exit 
for Russian lend-lease shipments. Now 
all this is ended. Portland citizens miss 
the throngs of stocky Russian sailors 
who loved to paw over the bargain 
counters in the department stores for 
unrationed shoes and cheap novelties. 
Shipments from Russia, however, con- 
tinue to arrive—furs particularly. Re- 
cently 4,480 precious ermine and 475 
blue-fox skins came in, entirely a pri- 
vate business venture, though it came 
through Amtorg, Russia’s official busi- 
ness agency. 

Though the Soviet used the Portland 
shipyards for repairs, it was reluctant 
to do so beyond strict necessity. Such 
work could be done more cheaply in 
Russian yards. Though the Soviet still 
presents itself as the champion of la- 
bor, it is unwilling to pay the high 
American wages. On the other hand 
the Russian sailors in American ports 
were free spenders. The reason was 
that they were paid off in American 
money, but could take none home. 


Troubles of Turkey 


TURKEY IS ANXIOUS. First, before the 
war, it was Russia that bothered her 
for boundary changes, but England’s 
friendship helped there. Then, with the 
war, Russia’s frown gave way to a smile 
which invited Turkey not to allow the 
Reich to enter Russia’s back door. That 
transferred the threat of the Nazis to 
Turkey until Britain’s successes in the 
Mediterranean and Africa gave her a 
breathing spell. 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH} 


But, with her final triumph, Russia4 
came back to demand Armenian terri-4} 
tory from Turkey and a big voice in: 
the control of the Dardanelles. Pres-4 
ident Truman suggested that the Dar-4 
danelles be internationalized, which4 
was a humiliating thought to Turkeyj 
and unwelcome to Mediterranean- 
minded Britain. | 

Now Russia is back again to demand} 
cession of the Kars and Ardahan prov- 
inces of Armenia and bases on the: 
Dardanelles. The American sugges-} 
tion for peace is that, if Turkey can’ti 
satisfy Russia otherwise, the contro-4 
versy be submitted to the United Na-, 
tions Security Council. Turkey does4 
not want to swallow this bitter pill] 
and for a sensible reason. “Why?” she} 
asks. “Russia would only apply her} 
veto to any plan but her own!” 


Jews are valuable 


THE PALESTINIAN JEWS should very | 
heartily thank Ismail Sidky Pasha, one-|} 


vated newspaper, on the universal al 
dustry of the Jews, the absence of so- | 
cial distinctions among them, and that} 
“a person’s occupation neither raises 
nor lowers his status.” 
“And all this,” said Sidky Pasha, is) 
not the result of revolution. It is the! 
Jewish Agency’s plan for immigrants, , 
and it would be a mistake to imagine : 
that it is artificial and not come to stay. . 
For all the country’s drawbacks, the: 
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‘poor natural resources, the smallness 
of its output, its lack of water—the 

Jews have created compensations, by 
} the public spirit of their communities 
1 throughout the world, through co- 
operative and even communal agricul- 
# ture, a remarkable industrial develop- 
i ment, the immigration of experts, and 


? the like.” 


: “Linseed oil 
_ OFFICIALS IN Washington are trying 
_to look behind the curtain of obscurity 
in Russia’s affairs. This time they are 
questioning Russia’s request through 
_unrra for 500 tons of linseed oil for the 
Ukraine. The request was made jut 
about the time information reache 
Washington of a Finnish-Soviet agree- 
ment under which Russia promised to 
send Finland 500 tons of linseed oil. 
‘Either Russia has the linseed oil, and 
proposes to profit by the sale to Fin- 
land, while her supply is graciously 
replenished by unrra through the 
Ukraine, or the deal with Finland is in- 
~tended to hang fire until the gift to the 
Ukraine will be available for the deal. 


Irritation in iraq 
IraQ’s NoISy emphasis upon the 
Arabic world for the Arabs alone has 
brought about a backfire of racial con- 
sciousness within her own borders. The 
Kurds, who constitute one-fifth of 
- Traq’s population, think this is the best 
time to strike for their own independ- 
ence, a gift that was promised them at 
* the end of World War I and then taken 
away by the Treaty of Sevres. 
The Kurds were portioned out at that 
time to Turkey, Iran, and Iraq. The 
- Kurds are a distinct race with a prim- 
itive but definite culture of their own, 
and they cherish it. In the armed con- 
_ flicts now afoot, the Iraq forces are 
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making little progress against the for- 
midable fighting Kurds. This Kurdish 
uprising has a serious nuisance value 
which may cause the oil-hungry powers 
to intervene, since the Mosul section 
of the Istanbul-Basra Railway and the 
Kurkuk oil fields are in Kurdish ter- 
ritory. 


For sale or rent 

THE HOUSING difficulties of Europe 
are really beyond our practical compre- 
hension—though they may not always 
be, according to the gloomy warnings 
of our A-bomb prophets. A measure 
of definiteness appears in the report of 
Britain’s Minister of Health, Aneurin 
Bevan, to Parliament. He states that 
4,500,000 houses were wrecked or dam- 
aged throughout Britain—200,000 being 
totally destroyed by plane bombard- 
ment, flying bombs and rockets. 

In London there are still 42,000 un- 
inhabitable houses; 53,498 have been 
requisitioned for the unhoused, but 
even of these 3,000 had to be repaired 
before they could be occupied. This 
has given work to 136,000 men in Lon- 
don alone. 


They tell us 

ARGENTINA’S disturbances turn out to 
be a split between business men, land- 
owners, and professional classes as over 
against Jabor, with labor on the total- 
itarian side. . . . Out of 207,000 in the 
Polish Army under British control, 
only 37,060 are willing to return to 
Poland. The rest do not trust Soviet 
pressure on Polish politics... . Strange 
as it may seem, the U. S. Secretary of 
State has never seen the Italian armis- 
tice terms, though it is now his duty 
to draft an Italian peace treaty. The 
armistice document has remained a 
highly secret military possession. .. . 
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WASHINGTON 


Yesterday 

When John Marshall was Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, the Court 
decided that two certain missionaries 
to the Cherokee Indians need not take 
an oath of allegiance to the State of 
Georgia, holding that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had exclusive jurisdiction over 
Indian lands. To which decision Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson commented: 
“John Marshall has made his decision; 
now let him enforce it.” . . . In 1833 the 
head of the Patent Office wanted to 
resign because he felt the limit of hu- 
man invention had been reached. By 
1860 there were 43,000 patents re- 
corded; by the end of the century, there 
were 640,000; now nearly 100,000 a year. 


Today 


“I would say to labor, This is your 
opportunity. Come forth with sugges- 
tions for constructive legislation in 
your field which will protect the public 
interest.” (Senator Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin) ... “As I see it the only 
hope of Europe coming back is a moral 
and spiritual revival of many times the 
magnitude of a John Wesley revival, a 
Martin Luther revival, a Garibaldi re- 
vival.” (Representative J. Buell Sny- 
der after a 36,000-mile globe-girdling 
trip of inspection) ... “Eighty percent 
of the employers of America have eight 
or less employees while less than ten 
percent of all employees are with firms 
having eight or less employees. .. .” 
Ad in Washington newspaper today: 
“Wanted: Tricycle for child of five. Will 
pay slightly more than reasonable.” 
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Nothing to Hate : 

Sinee the closing of the war, Wash- | 
ington’s suicide rate has doubled, Dr. |f 
Robert Felix, chief of the mental hy- jj 
giene section of the United States Pub- | 
lic Health Service, says the upward |) 


stopped, persons are killing themselves jf 
only because no stop-gap for pressure }| 
arising from emotional instability ex- | 
ists as during the war years. Now there ' 
is nothing to hate. .. . Reasons for sui- | 
cides are as varied as the persons them- | 
selves. But for the most part they can | 
be broken down to those who just don’t |} 
want to live; those wanting to make} 
someone else sorry; those who are try- 
ing to scare someone; those who are }/f 
simply afraid of the future.” 


Senator Willis 


From Newsweek: “Plans of some In-. 
diana political leaders to replace Sen- | 
ator Raymond Willis, Republican, next |} 
year, suffered a blow when a private ||} 
survey revealed that Indiana GOP ed- || 
itors almost unanimously favored his || 
renomination.” . And this page ap-. 
peals to its Indiana readers to help keep | | 
Raymond Willis in the Senate for. a | 
long, long time if you value men of | 
unusual character and spades: in | 
public life regardless of party. . Ii 
know him intimately. He is a - most | 
earnest Christian gentleman, of fearless | i 
integrity. He is the secretary of the | 
Senate Prayer Group that meets at the | 
Capitol on Wednesday mornings at 8.30. | 
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- Student Service Commission Established 


National Lutheran Council inaugurates new depart- 
ment. Morris Wee will become secretary on Feb. | 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE LUTHERANS OF AMERICA will soon be working together in 
_ their ministry to students in colleges and universities. The National Lutheran 
Council is establishing a Student Service Commission which will continue the 
work previously done by the American Lutheran Conference student commission 


and the ULC Board of Education. 

Dr. Morris Wee, pastor of Bethel 
Church, Madison, Wis., has accepted a 
call to become executive secretary of 
the new department. Headquarters will 
be established in Chicago. 

Plans for the department were ap- 
proved by the National Lutheran 
Council at its January meeting. flee 
resulted from requests made by the 
American Lutheran Conference and 
the United Lutheran Church for a mer- 
ger in this field of work. 


IN RECENT YEARS THERE HAS BEEN RAPID 
development of work of Lutheran cam- 
pus pastors at non-Lutheran univer- 
sities and colleges. Student centers are 
being established. In Chicago, where 
the Rev. Paul W. Dieckman has re- 
cently become student pastor, there are 
Lutheran students in nearly 100 educa- 
tional institutions. In Philadelphia Dr. 
Robert H. Gearhart has for more than 


-. 20 years worked with students in a 


number of universities and colleges. 

Besides a score of full-time student 
pastors, the ULC has had 250 pastors 
giving part-time service in this work. 
Dr. Gould Wickey and the staff of the 
ULC Board of Education have directed 
such efforts. 

In the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence a notable student work program 
was developed under the direction of 
Dr. Frederik A. Schiotz. “The work 
‘has a great future,” states Dr. Schiotz. 
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“The church has just begun to make 
use of full-time people on college and 
university campuses and to establish 
Lutheran student center houses. The 
doors are open for pushing ahead.” 


Dr. Morris WEE WHO NOW ENTERS 
this work is a pastor of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church. He was graduated 
from St. Olaf College in 1927, from Lu- 
ther Seminary in St. Paul in 1931, and 
received his Ph.D. degree in 1938. Since 
that time he has been at Bethel Church, 
Madison. 

He is “one of the most popular young 
pastors in the church history of Madi- 
son,” says the Wisconsin State Journal. 
During his pastorate Bethel Church 
has grown to a membership of 2,348. 

Duties of the new executive secre- 
tary will include counseling with pas- 
tors engaged in full- or part-time stu- 
dent work, advisory service to the Lu- 
theran Student Association of America, 
and carrying on continuous study of 
problems of ministry to students. 

The Commission of the National Lu- 
theran Council which will direct the 
work consists of five representatives of 
the American Lutheran Conference, 
five of the United Lutheran Church, 
and two at large representing the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. Dr. Armin 
Weng was made chairman of the Com- 
mission at the first meeting on Oct. 6. 
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Situation in Germany | 


Report from American Lutheran Representative, S. C. Michelfelder 


GERMANY LIES BEATEN IN THE DUST, 
and this is not merely picturesque lan- 
guage. It is an actuality that the cities 
of Germany are ground into dust. Fire 
has gutted everything that would burn. 
Even the stones have been burned. One 
comes out of Germany, as I have, with 
the smell of these’ burnt cities still 
about him and with the depressing 
thought that beneath these ruins lie the 
remains of hundreds of thousands of 
people. As one goes through the silent 
streets of the dead, there is a feeling of 
the futility of rebuilding. The efforts 
of generations may be destroyed in a 
moment by one well-placed bomb. That 
Germany is defeated cannot be ques- 
tioned. Every German knows it, too. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER IN A PERSONAL 
interview told me: “If the armies of the 
Allies should withdraw from Germany 
and leave these people to themselves, 
they could not rebuild to start another 
war in fifteen years.” That the armies 
of occupation will see to it that Ger- 
many will not start another war in 
fifteen or twenty years, is obvious. The 
great industrial plants which once 
turned out munitions are now in sham- 
bles. The cities of which Hitler once 
boasted are nothing but graveyards. 

Here and there a few men have put 
some stones together and made a little 
hut in which to live. Some are living 
in cellars, trying to keep warm. Long 
lines of this Herrenvolk are now stand- 
ing in lines, begging for a chance to 
earn a few marks by working for their 
conquerors. The released prisoners of 
war are no longer strutting and goose- 
stepping. They are limping home in 
faded uniforms with their few posses- 
sions. 
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EVERYWHERE PEOPLE ARE MOVING, SOME 
on foot, some with little wagons, others 
who are more fortunate are sitting on 
the top of their few possessions in an 
old truck or trailer, hoping eventually 
to get somewhere where they can make 
a new start. Churches which once were 
places of beauty and where organs in- 
spired people to worship, where 
stained-glass windows filled the sanc- 
tuary with the light from heaven, are 
now empty charred ruins. Hitler once 
boasted: “When I get through with 
Germany, you won’t recognize it.” This 
is one prophecy which came true. No 
one says, “Heil Hitler.” Once again you 
are greeted at the door, in southern 
Germany at least, with the beautiful 
words: Gruss Gott! Willkommen in 
Haus! 

Only one institution would not bow 
its knee to Baal and that was the 
Church. Fearless leaders, like Elijah 
of old, challenged this man of Satan 
and suffered imprisonment or death 
rather than submit. Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews often stood together 
until they were imprisoned together. 
Hundreds of them sent to the gas cham- 
ber together or died of starvation to- 
gether. When the armies of the United 
Nations found the remnants of these 
faithful servants of God, many of them 
were almost dead but their spirits were 
much alive. From these prison houses 
and concentration camps have come the 
men who are now the leaders of the 
Church which has set itself to the task 
to rechristianize Germany. 


At TREYSA, NEAR KASSEL, THE FIRST 
meeting was held in midsummer. Here, 
amidst the gloom of a beaten, suffering 
people was born the movement now 
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Executive council elected at Treysa Conference. 
Niemoeller, Dr. W. Niesel, Bishop\ Theophilus Wurm, Bishop Hans Meiser, Dr. 


Held, Pastor Hans Lilje, and Bishop \Otto Dibelius. 
\ 


Left to right: Pastor Martin 


N.L.C. News Photo 


known as “EKID,” the letters which 
stand for the Evangelical Church in 
Germany. Twelve men were selected 
who should be sent into the various 
parts to re-establish the Kingdom of 
God. There was to be no Reichsbischof 
who should again fetter the Church to 
the State. Freedom and liberty was to 
be the watchword as it once was at 
Worms and Augsburg and Speyer. 

Under the leadership of Bishop 
Wurm, a council was organized, not to 
dominate but to co-ordinate and fed- 
erate those who were ready to under- 
take the work of “rechristianization” of 
Germany. In a few months men who 
had been known by numbers only, 
awaiting a slow death, have become the 
destined men of God to lead Germany 
to a new full freedom through Jesus 
Christ. 

Treysa was the first step in this great 
program of evangelization. Stuttgart 
is the second step. It was not my priv- 
ilege to attend the Treysa meeting. I 
did attend the meeting of Stuttgart 
called on Oct. 18. This was the first 
meeting of the Council of Twelve. In 
unheated rooms we sat about crude 
tables. 
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Our delegation consisted of Dr. W. 
Visser ’t Hooft of the World Council of 
Churches, Dr. Samuel McC. Cavert of 
the Federal Council of Churches in 
America, the Bishop of Chichester from 
the Church of England and British 
Council of Churches, Dr. Alphonse 
Koechlin of the Swiss Protestant Fed- 
eration, Prof. Henrik Kraemer of the 
Netherland Reformed Church, Pastor 
Pierre Maury, representing the Prot- 
estant Federation of France, Dr. Stew- 
art Herman, one of the secretaries of 
the Reconstruction Department of the 
World Council of Churches, and your 
Commissioner representing the Amer- 
ican Section of the Lutheran World 
Convention. 


AT THE STUTTGART CONFERENCE BISHOP 
Dibelius said: “Your brethren of the 
faith are streaming through my city by 
the hundreds of thousands, and millions 
are still to come who have left behind 
them all their possessions and must be 
cared for or they will starve.” Pastor 
Niemoeller, like a prophet of old, called 
for repentence and renewed faith. 
Bishop Wurm, the veteran of many 
battles with Hitler, spoke with the vigor 
of a Moses who was ready to lead his 
people out of captivity. 
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THe GERMANS ASK ONLY TO BE GIVEN 
a chance to help themselves, but we, 
who heard their appeal, know that they 
must have help from others. There are 
many obstacles. No one who has not 
seen can imagine with what difficulties 
this reborn church must cope. First of 
all, they have lost almost everything. 
Their funds have been lost in the de- 
struction of the Third Reich which con- 
fiscated all of their money. Their great 
churches are in ruins. Their great cities 
are occupied by four armies. 

A Chinese wall crosses Germany and 
behind that wall is the Russian Army. 
Few people have any idea what has 
happened to our Church behind the 
Russian lines, or what will happen to 
it in the future. Between the three 
zones of the British, United States and 
French armies, there can be no com- 
munications by mail between the 
churches. Only a few, by special per- 
mission, may cross these lines as did 
eleven of the twelve who came to 
Stuttgart. Only a few trains are run- 
ning. 


EVERYWHERE THERE IS THE QUESTION: 
What about Russia? Will Germany go 
communistic? Will the old Nazi Fascism 
now underground emerge with the red 
flag of Russia? Will there be a new 
persecution of the Christian Church? 
I spoke to many people in the streets 
and along the highways. I did not meet 
a single one who is inclined to turn to 
Communism. Nor did I see much or- 
ganized effort to propagandize the peo- 
ple. And yet it is being done. I did 
see one example of it and I have the 
torn announcement before me which I 
took from the wall of a great building 
in Frankfort on the Main. It announced 
a great public meeting, the first of its 
kind, for Sunday, Oct. 14, when a 
speaker would address the audience on 
“Was wollen die Kommunisten?” It 
was signed by the Communist Party of 
Germany. No one can tell how seriously 
the people will take this appeal, but this 
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I heard on every hand, that hungry, 
needy people are liable to follow any 
leader who promises them bread and 
a job. 

It is my first conviction that the 
Christian Church today has her great- 
est and perhaps her last opportunity to 
win Germany for Christ again by un- 
dergirding the program of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany under the 
new leadership of Bishop Wurm and 
his eleven fellow-leaders. 

I am likewise convinced that the 
Hilfswerk of the Church under the able 
leadership of Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier 
is the first step in this direction. From 
him I received this outline on how they 
expect to do it: 


WorkKING PLAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RECONSTRUCTION AND RELIEF OF THE 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN GERMANY: 


I. General Emergency Help: 1. 
Emergency Relief. (a) Food; (b) 
clothes; (c) housing; (d) medicines. 
2. Financial Aid. Contributions in cash. 
3. Help for Refugees. (a) Resettlement 
and assistance in transportation; (b) 
re-establishment of homes; (c) search- 
ing for the missing people. 4. Service 
in Prisons and Camps. (a) Physical 
aid to prisoners of war and internees; 
(b) spiritual aid. 

II. Church Reconstruction. 1. Lit- 
erature and supplies for worship. 2. 
Financial Aid. (a) To congregations, 
church schools, etc.; (b) scholarships. 
3. Service Among the Congregations. 
Employment and vocational assistance. 
4. Places of Worship... (a) Churches 
and community halls; (b) ecclesiastical 
institutions. 


It IS THE FIRM CONVICTION OF ALL 
members of the staff and advisers of the 
World Council of Churches that the 
end and purpose of all help, not only to 
the churches of Germany, but to all the 
Protestant churches of Europe, shall be 
to win souls for Christ. However, with 
the coming of winter, the physical 
needs of the people must come first. 
Hungry people need food and clothing 
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before they can make use of their 
Bibles. The multitudes are again crowd- 
ing the cities as they once did in the 
wilderness, famished and hungry. 

The casual visitor in the streets of 
Germany will not see this hunger 
among those who are still able to get 
about. But those who have seen the 
stream of refugees know that millions 
will die unless they are helped. Must 
we, like the disciples of old, await the 
word of our Lord, “Give ye them to 
eat’? It seems to me I can hear our 
Lord speaking from the mountain tops 
of Switzerland as He looks upon the 
millions in European countries. 

Never has the Church had an oppor- 
tunity to show that her faith in Christ 
is a living faith as she has today. ie 
day our works must prove that we are 
brethren in Christ. The most effective 
way to defeat bolshevism is with a vig- 
orous program of material aid in time 
of need. Medicines have already been 
sent to a few places from the people 
of America through channels in Gen- 
eva. I was present in Frankfort when 
the first truckload of medicines and 
bandages came to the church hospital. 
You in America paid for these med- 
icines and bandages. It is just a begin- 
ning. But the word has gone out: “The 
Church will help. Turn to the Church. 
Consult your pastor.” America has 
heard and will respond. 


WHEN THE GREAT CALL CAME FROM THE 
Church, the World Council leaders, 
through its executive secretary, Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft, decided to organize a 
division of the Department of Recon- 
struction and Inter-Church Aid, which 
shall devote itself particularly to the 
material needs of people. I was asked 
to undertake the organization of this 
division and seek a temporary leave 
from my special duties as Lutheran 
Commissioner. 

For the past ten days we have coun- 
‘gelled with German Church leaders and 
especially with the Committee of the 
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Church on Reconstruction. We have 
gone to Frankfort and consulted with 
the officials in charge of religion and 
education. We have made our appeal 
to the officials of military. governments, 
particularly in the American zone. We 
have had the privilege of an interview 
with General Eisenhower. 

We are preparing our appeal now in 
a formal statement on which govern- 
ment officials have agreed to give us 
an answer. We are not going to set up 
our own relief organization in Ger- 
many. It is our plan to use the organ- 
izations that already exist and work in 
closest co-operation with the Allied 
Military Control, with the various de- 
partments of welfare, with the depart- 
ments of religion and education, with 
the growing organization of UNRRA 
and such international organizations as 
the Red Cross, YMCA, etc., but espe- 
cially through the Committee of the 
Church itself. It is our plan to have a 
liaison representative in Germany most 
of the time to act as interpreter in the 
three directions of the Military Control, 
the Evangelical Church leaders, and the 
World Council. 

We here in Geneva, through our 
headquarters at the World Council, will 
act as a clearing house and see that 
there is a fair and equal distribution. 
The task is tremendous. On you in 
America particularly will depend the 
burden of supporting these men of God 
who have looked into the eyes of 
demons. I have looked into the eyes of 
men of God and have seen a fire burn- 
ing which showed their faith and cour- 
age. We must support them. 

The spiritual diseases which bring 
eternal death know no boundaries. If 
we allow Europe to turn to bolshevism, 
we ourselves cannot escape it. It will 
leap the oceans and reach our people. 
If for no other reason than self-preser- 
vation we should help the Christian 
Church of Europe to help herself. It is 
Christ’s command. It is our oppor- 
tunity. 
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Hospital Ship Chaplain 


By T. BENTON PEERY 


~ Ships Are Homeward Bound, Bringing Our Men and Women from the 
War. Among Them Are the Wounded, in Need of Special Ministry 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF OUR BOYS 
are returning from the battlefronts as 
fast as available ships can carry them. 
The first to return have been the battle 
casualties and wounded. The public 
eye has now turned from the combat 
front to the convalescent front—to that 
section which deals with the hospital- 
ization of the sick and wounded vet- 
erans. 

A great many of these have returned 
to the United States on hospital ships. 
Such ships are distinguished as that 
white fleet of mercy vessels, -with a 
green body stripe and a huge red cross 
on ship-side and stack. 

At the beginning these ships were 
built or converted from other type ves- 
sels for the seriously wounded. Later 
many of these cases were evacuated 
by air transport, the hospital ships con- 
tinuing to carry thousands of litter and 
ambulatory patients from battle zones 
and general hospitals. Nearly all cas- 
ualties were home by August, but the 
continued number of sick and accident 
cases makes necessary the running of 
hospital ships in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific. 


ON EACH SHIP IS AT LEAST ONE CHAP- 
LAIN. The larger ships have both a 
Catholic and Protestant chaplain. What 
does such a chaplain do? What are his 
opportunities? How does he touch the 
life of those on board? The chaplain is 
a man of religion to all. A ship is a 
little world of its own. Sufficient world- 
liness present makes him greatly 
needed. He is known as the spiritual 
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leader and counselor for all personnel. — 


Primarily he is responsible for religion 
on board ship. He occupies a place of 
unique influence as a friend, accorded 
a respect universally by officers and 
men. His place is distinctive among 
the officers; he is one of them and yet 
first and last he is the ship’s chaplain. 


From ambulances the wounded are carried 
to ships 


The chaplain is responsible for pro- 
viding religious services and materials 
for the three major faiths: Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish. Only a Catholic 
chaplain conducts Catholic liturgy and 
Mass. All preaching must be brief, 
direct, interesting, and without notes. 
“Hymn Sings” are customary on 
Wednesday and Sunday nights. The 
GIs love to sing and with proper lead- 
ership good musical results are ob- 
tained. All services are held in mess 
halls, large or small, as ships are 
crowded for space and chapels are not 
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USA Hospital Ship "Algonquin" 


possible. Since services in the army 
are voluntary, the response is largely 
determined by the good will and es- 
teem in which the chaplain is held. 


A HOSPITAL SHIP IS A FULLY equipped 
mobile unit, with complete surgical and 
medical staff, nurses, ward men, etc. 
It transports patients not troops, and 
as such is vastly different from the 
crowded ships which return our sol- 
diers. Only a small number of chap- 
lains are assigned to hospital ships. A 


wise hospital-ship chaplain will use 


every legitimate means of establishing 
cordial and friendly contact with all 
patients. To the seriously sick he gives 
daily visitation and ofttimes prayer. To 
all convalescents he brings a word of 
encouragement, a smile of cheer, a 
mention of the voyage and home. One 
must work diligently each day for many 
must be seen and time is short. Patients 
are only on board the incoming voy- 
age of 13 days or less. The hospital ship 
is bringing them home, and is equipped 
to heal minds and bodies on the way. 
Many show improvement by this fine 
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care. The chaplain has this concern 
and also the healing of souls. 

Next to preaching and ward visita- 
tion, one is called upon to advise on 
all sorts of problems. The men as pa- 
tients have their own peculiar prob- 
lems and often a distorted point of 
view. They seek advice on readjust- 
ment to civilian life, family problems, 
concern over employment, the problem 
of the incapacitated and crippled. Oft- 
times the chaplain is asked to com- 
municate with those at home. He must 
above all else be a good listener. 


IN THIS WORK THE MENTAL CASES come 
with their sad experiences and im- 
aginings. One of the tragic effects of 
this war has been the great increase in 
psychoneurotic patients. We know 
much more about them since World 
War I when so many were classified as 
“shell-shocked.” On every incoming 
voyage there are always the mentally 
ill, the depressed, and sometimes in- 
sane. One trip, out of our capacity of 
450 patients, one-fourth were mental 
cases. They seek out the chaplain with 
questionings and requests. They need 
his deep concern, respect, and prayer. 

I remember a first lieutenant nurse 
from Italy with a good family back- 
ground. Her depression was so great 
she would not talk, eat, or sleep with- 
out sedatives. For a time I got no re- 
sponse, but with friendly counsel and 
brief daily devotions her friendship was 
won. When the voyage was over, al- 
though far from well, she thanked me 
for what I had tried to do for her. 
Here a chaplain has a chance to rein- 
force his counsel with an appeal to re- 
ligious faith. Much neurosis is the re- 
sult of battle conditions beyond hu- 
man endurance. Nearly all mental pa- 
tients have ward attendants and are 
locked up, a thing they heartily resent. 
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Chaplain Peery 


The public needs to understand that to 
be mentally ill is no disgrace, and is as 
natural as being physically ill. A great 
many of these nervous disorders will 
be cured, most of them will be helped. 

Some of my readers will be interested 
to know my assignment, since July 3, is 
Chaplain and Special Service Officer of 
the USA Hospital Ship “Algonquin.” 
It is an Army ship, not Navy. At the 
close of the war more ships were at- 
tached to the Army than the Navy. All 
through hostilities the ship was at- 
tached to the Charleston port of em- 
barkation, the Atlantic port for hos- 
pital ships. Since September we were 
assigned to the New York port. 

The “Algonquin” is completing her 
24th Atlantic crossing as a hospital ship 
since February 2, 1944. She has been 
used exclusively in the Mediterranean 
theater of operation. 

DuRING THE INVASION OF SOUTHERN 
France, the “Algonquin” received and 
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treated men right off the beachhead. 
At that time the two operating rooms 
and the dressing station were going full 
speed. The men in the X-ray, labora- 
tory, pharmacy, supply departments, 
the offices—all were contributing their 
utmost in that battle for life. There the 
$3,000,000 in conversion costs was a 
small price to pay for the lives the 
“Algonquin” was able to help save. 
In January 1945, the “Algonquin” 
was tied up to a closely guarded dock 
in Marseille, France, to engage in the 
exchange of wounded prisoners of war, 
and to act as a station hospital in the 
repatriation to care for the men before 
they were put aboard the “Gripsholm” 
and other mercy ships. The “Algon- 
quin” handled American and British 
soldiers who had just come from Pris- 
oner of War Camps in Germany, via 
Swiss hospital trains to southern 
France. The ship and its equipment is 
equivalent to a nine-story hospital. 
Each officer has an added assignment 
in addition to his professional one. As 
Speciai Service Officer I am respon- 
sible for all entertainment, motion pic- 
tures, radio and transcription record- 
ings, music, shows, athletic equipment 
and ship’s paper. This is only possible 
by the aid of three capable enlisted 
men who do the details and work. The 
movie program alone is rather am- 
bitious; some voyages we have had as 
many as six showings per day. A lot 
of planning and effort go into the en- 
tertainment of patients en route home. 
In many ways being a Hospital Ship 
Chaplain is a good assignment. Com- 
fortable quarters, excellent food, fully 
equipped office, make for accomplish- 
ment. To perform the tasks as chaplain 
and special service officer on a ship 
such as this, a man can easily be the 
busiest in the military complement. 
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_ were no shadows in life. 


God Is Our Refuge 


By HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


All men are fundamentally religious. 


_ We have a background, and that back- 


ground is God. Men instinctively be- 
lieve there is a God and that He stands 
in the relation of Power over us. We 
may train our minds to the point of 
atheism, but atheism is never instinc- 
tive. The type of man’s religion de- 
pends upon his conception of the Power 
which is above us. The Power was 
looked upon by primitive men as hostile. 

Religion does not become personal 
until we know God as personal As 
long as men knew God only as Power 
they found it hard to think of Him as 
a single being who was friendly. The 
nature religions could not look upon 
the universe as friendly. The Indian 
religion includes the worship of Siva 
the destroyer. There must be some- 
thing in the world which seeks to mar 
all good order. Siva the destroyer was 
set up alongside of Vishnu the creator. 
So men made new gods for each new 
aspect in nature. The higher the in- 
telligence of man, the greater the num- 
ber of gods. Egypt numbered them in 
hundreds, Babylonia in thousands. The 
result was that the dominant note of all 
those ancient religions was fear, be- 
cause no one could be sure at any time 
that the Power was satisfied. 

It was their higher and purer faith, 
inspired by God, that enabled the old 
Hebrew teachers to deliver themselves 
and their people from the haunting ter- 
ror of unknown evil Power. There was 
only one God of whom men needed to 
think at all, and they could trust in 
His purpose of good. Not that there 
There was 


much that could breed heavy thoughts 
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and fears. But let men seek refuge in 
God and learn to know Him as He was 
revealing Himself in history, harken 
unto His Voice and seek te keep in 
right relation to Him, and they could 
find courage to ‘endure and overcome. 

The God whom the Hebrew teachers 
revealed is a personal God, not far off 
but near at hand, a God to whom we 
can speak and who speaks to us. That 
is what makes the God of the Bible 
different from all the gods of the na- 
tions. Our God speaks. He is the only 
God who does. 

If we would learn how to speak to 
Him, let us turn to the Book of Psalms, 
the outpouring of the individual be- 
liever, “the forgotten man” in a total- 
itarian world. Nations perished. The 
people of Israel went into exile. They 
lost their land. But they did not lose 
their God. Out of some such experi- 
ence came Psalm 46. It was never more 
indicated as a rallying hymn than it is 
now. If the world that confronted the 
original singer was one of desolation, 
what would he say of ours? Institu- 
tions which we called mountains of 
strength have almost.literally been car- 
ried “into the midst of the sea.” What 
hope is there for a world like this? The 
answer to God. 

“Be still and know that I am God.” 
He has turned haughty world-powers 
to destruction. He has brought deliver- 
ance and peace to the lands that have 
honored Him. Let His people contem- 
plate this and relax the tension and 
strain of fear. There is one supreme 
and controlling power in the world— 
it is God. He is our Rock and our Sal- 
vation, our Refuge and Strength. 
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Mr. Stickman Comes From Minneapolis 


Children .. 


€ ORS ot ve! 
o® 


. Do You Know Where All Your Sunday School Money Goes? 


EARLY ONE MORNING while Dr. Paul Luther Wetzler of Minneapolis was still 
in bed, an idea popped into his head. He had been asked by the Stewardship 
Committee of the Northwest Synod to think of some way to tell children in the 
Sunday schools about what happens to money they give in their offering enve- 
lopes. “Why not let ‘Mr. Stickman’ tell?” Dr. Wetzler suddenly asked himself. 


So he went to work with the idea, 
with the help of Artist Lee Mero. A 
little two-color booklet was the result. 
In this book “Mr. Stickman” gathers 
together his young friends, the jouncing 
pup, the duck who is a cousin of Don- 
ald, the enormous elephant, and a lot 
more of them. He explains what hap- 
pens to children’s money after they 
bring it to church. 

This booklet’ has been distributed 
throughout the Northwest Synod. Per- 
haps this explains why Sunday school 
offerings for benevolence in that synod 
increased from $6,222 in the first eight 
months of 1944 to $7,569 this year. Al- 
most every Sunday school in the synod 
uses duplex envelopes, and sets aside 
substantial amounts “for others.” 


Dr. WETZLER has been getting ideas 
for a long time. It was his idea and 
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work which created the quarterly book- 
let of daily devotions prepared by the 
Synod of the Northwest. He has a few 
more “Stickman” ideas on hand now, 
such as “Mr. Stickman Goes to India.” 

With the permission of the author, 
we are reprinting the Stickman story 
with the Mero drawings. Too bad we 
can’t give it to you in two colors, as it 
is in the original. 

“Children, do you know where all 
your Sunday school money goes?” 
asked Mr. Stickman one day. 
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goes to Home Missions. 


“Yes, Mr. Stickman, we know that 
the money we put into the black+side 
of our envelopes, the side marked For 
OURSELVES, goes to buy Bibles, lesson 
books, blackboards, and all kinds of 
supplies. Only as we give can we have 
these nice things in our school.” 

“But now, my children, what about 
the other side of the envelope marked 
For OtnHers? That is important too! 
Who can tell me where our money goes 
when we put it in the others’ side?” 

“Oh!” said all the children, “that’s a 
long, long story. That money goes all 
over the whole wide world. Lots of 
it is spent right here in our country, 
but the children in almost every.\Jand 
learn to know about Jesus through \our 
gifts. Why, Mr. Stickman, out of every 
dollar we put into ‘red side’ of the en- 
velope only eleven cents goes to carry 
on our Lutheran Church’s work in all 
those countries we read so much about 
—India, China, Japan, Africa.” 


Foreign Missions 

“The big folks call it Foreign Mis- 
sion work. I guess it is pretty ‘foreign’ 
to us if so little of our money goes out 
to help in bringing all those poor chil- 
dren of all those many lands to Jesus. 
But if we give more, that will mean 
more dollars, and more dollars will 
mean more Sunday schools and more 
churches in all those countries. 


Home Missions 
“Seventeen cents out of every dollar 
With this 


money we start new Sunday schools, 
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open up churches and thus help to 
spread the Gospel. As towns and cities 
grow larger we begin new work and 
help young churches with gifts of 
money until they are able to support 
themselves. There are ever so many 


places where we ought to start churches 
but we must have more men and more 
money to do it. 

“Some of this seventeen cents goes to 
help with our work among Indians in 
Montana, people in Alaska, with our 
missions in the Virgin Islands, in 
Puerto Rico and parts of South Amer- 
ica. Isn’t it wonderful? 


Education 

“You know, Mr. Stickman, we give 
some of our money to colleges and 
seminaries, too, because that’s where 
our ministers learn how to preach and 
to teach the children. And some of 
them learn to go to Africa and China 
and India and lots of other places. 


Mercy and Serving 
“We young people are not forgetting 
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the orphans, the poor, and the needy. 
Four cents out of every single dollar 
we give goes to support orphans’ 
homes, to assist the aged and unfor- 
tunate. The Deaconesses of our Church 
are special workers in love and mercy 
and we must support schools to train 
more and more of them. With this 
“ money we pay for good literature to 
send to people who are shut in, the sick, 
and young folks in the service. 


Pensions and Relief 

“And we give some of our money for 
our ministers when they get old and 
can’t preach any more, and for their 
wives and children, too, so they’ll have 
something to live on and don’t need to 
worry in their old age, after they have 
done so much for us. 

ia 
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Opportunity 

“In Church work as well as in our 
homes, stores, and offices, the war and 
the new way of living that came with 
it and after it make our plans very un- 
certain. We must be ready to take care 
of many new duties. We do not know 
which part of the Church’s work will 
be affected the most by these things. 
So the Church is reserving about a 
fourth-part of the money we give to be 
able to help wherever there are new 
opportunities to do good. That is why 
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we have an opportunity fund. The Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Church will decide 
where these opportunities are and will 
add to the share’ of any of its boards or 
committees that can meet them. 


Promotion 

“It takes a great deal of planning and 
leadership to get all of the work done 
we have told you about. You see, it 
depends upon the gifts and the prayers 
and the love of the people like us in 
our Sunday schools and congregations. 
We wouldn’t give to these things if 
we didn’t know about them. So the 
church must have officers, its own 
newspapers, committee meetings, and 
conventions. All of these require time 
and travel and therefore money. That 
is what we call promotion. 


“Isn’t it great, Mr. Stickman, that we 
young people and children of the church 
can have a part in all this wonderful 
work? Now we know that our gifts in 
our Sunday school envelopes go every- 
where, to do a lot of good!” 

Mr. Stickman, he says, “Jolly Good!” 

“Now, my young people, since we 
can do so much good by giving to so 
many good causes, let’s give more and 
do the very, very best we can!” 

And everyone clapped his hands and 
said: “Goodie!” 
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Missionary Doctor Saves Flumo 
By FRED J. FIEDLER 


FLumo is'a young man in Africa. His 
village is far away in the jungle. Flumo 
is a good hunter. He is so good at handling 
the spear and his bow and arrow, that even 
when he was quite young he was some- 
times taken along when the chief sent his 
men on the trail for meat. Many a time 
the family enjoyed a fine feast of roast 
monkey through the hunting skill of 
Flumo; and when the threatening foot- 
prints of the big black panther were dis- 
covered where the path crosses the small 
stream in the high bush, it was Flumo 
who led the young men in the hunt that 
finished off this cunning enemy oh the 
jungle people. 

But one day a sad thing happened. 
Flumo was brought home from the hunt 
with an arrow in his arm. When the men 
scattered to stalk their prey, one of the 
hunters became excited and suddenly shot- 
his arrow at a bush cow partly hidden in 
the tall grass near the river. But it was 
not a bush cow. It was Flumo. And the 
arrow lodged in his arm so tightly that 
they could not pull it out. 

The chief called his medicine men to put 
a charm on the arrow so it would not hurt 
so much, and then arranged to have the 
arrow pulled out of the flesh. It sounds 
terrible; but this is the way they planned 
to do it: They would bind the man’s arm 
to a post, fasten one end of a strong, thin 
rope to the arrow, and the other to the 
door of the chief’s house. Then they would 
suddenly give the door a mighty slam, 
and that would pull the arrow out of 
Flumo’s arm. But you can see that it 
would pull more than the arrow, and it 
would leave an ugly wound in his arm. 

Just while they were getting ready to 
go through this painful and dangerous 
operation, a runner came up to the chief 
with a message from another village. He 
told of the arrival of a missionary doctor 
in their part of the country. He was only 
four hours away, and was headed along 
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the path through this village. The chief 
had heard about missionary doctors be- 
fore. Maybe this one could help Flumo. 
The chief sent a fast messenger to the 
missionary doctor and he sent word he 
would come. Before very long he arrived. 

The whole village stood silently outside 
wondering what was going on within. One 
man stood right at the door and he could 
watch, so he whispered to the man next 
to him, and that man whispered to the 
next man, and so on, and on till the wen- 
derful story went round through that 
whole village crowd: How the doctor gave 
Flumo medicine to drink, and then stuck 
a shiny small iron into his arm several 
times; and how Flumo soon after looked 
round and smiled. The pain was gone. 
Then the doctor made several quick cuts 
with a small, shiny knife and soon he 
gently pulled out that torturing arrow, and 
Flumo did not feel any pain through the 
whole operation. Then the doctor cleaned 
the arm and put medicine on the wound 
and wrapped cloth around it. Then the 
crowd uttered a great sigh, “A-a-a-h!” as 
they saw two men lead Flumo out on the 
veranda and gently lay him down on a 
cot. He looked at the crowd and smiled. 

The chief said to the people: “A great 
wonder has come to our country. All is 
good. Flumo will use his arm again. He 
will hunt as he did before. This mission- 
ary doctor will come again. Other mis- 
sionary men will come. They will open a 
school and send us a teacher. They will 
make ‘God Palaver’ (tell about God). What 
the missionary men say to you is good. 
They will speak. You will listen. My coun- 
try is missionaries’ country.” 

That is the. way the Gospel got a start in 
Flumo’s village and through all that part 
of the Buzi country. It will continue to 
do its good work of bringing the people to 
the knowledge of Christ, the Saviour. 

Yours sincerely, 
Uncie Missronary. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


We study this week the second chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. It is closely related to the first chapter. 


In reading the first five verses of the second chapter, look 
back to 1:17. And regarding the rest of the second chapter, 
see 1:20, 21. Paul is explaining why human wisdom and 
oratory cannot contain the real truth of God. 


St. Paul Explains True Wisdom 


PauL WAS A FAILURE IN ONLY ONE 
city. That was in Athens. He secured a 
few converts there, but failed to es- 
tablish a congregation (Acts 17:34). He 
had come to Athens with high hope, 
and had opportunity to preach to a 
large audience with tact and masterly 
skill. But he had failed—in the most 
promising field in Europe. 

From Athens Paul came to Corinth, a 
city of slums and vice, of materialism 
and crudity. He came alone for Silas and 
Timothy had returned to Thessalonica 
to solve difficulties that had arisen. “I 
was with you in weakness, and in fear 
and in much trembling,’ Paul told the 
Corinthians in the first letter he wrote 
to them. 

Fortunately, Paul could learn from 
failure. And so, “when I came to you, 
I came not with excellency of speech 
or of wisdom,” although Corinth, even 
more than Athens, loved the impres- 
sive orator. It was this that had con- 
tributed so largely to the popularity of 
Apollos. “He is a much more eloquent 
preacher than Paul,” people said. It 
must have been a temptation to the 
Apostle, as to every preacher, to attract 
attention to himself, to display his 
powers of vivid imagination and ef- 
fective phrase-making. However, Paul’s 
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By JOHN SCHMIDT 


refusal to use “enticing words of man’s 
wisdom” in both the manner and con- 
tent (“my speech and my preaching”), 
was deliberate. He did not desire to 
win simple-minded people by pleasing 
eloquence, nor did he wish to bind them 
in personal loyalty to him. 

That was why he focussed his mes- 
sage on “Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified.” He presented the cross in its 
sharpest and most offensive fashion. 
The world’s Saviour is a Jew whose 
own people had given him to the Ro- 
mans for crucifixion! Yet this death, 
understood by Christians in the light 
of the Easter dawn, was the supreme 
manifestation of God’s wisdom and 
power. Only through the Crucified 
could the human riddle be solved. 


JUST AS THIS APPARENT WEAKNESS OF 
Christ concealed power, so did the ab-_ 
sence of oratory in the preaching of 
Paul. It lacked “excellency of speech 
or of wisdom,” but, therefore, it was 
strong in the power and wisdom of the 
Spirit of God. Paul used this simple 
proclamation of Christ to establish be- 
lievers not “in the wisdom of men, but 
in the power of God.” 

The Gospel has its own characteristic 
power (Verses 1-5); so also it has its 
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own wisdom (Verses 6-16). It was 
not the hidden philosophy of the mys- 
tery cults. It was not a secret known 
only to a small inner circle. This truly 
profound wisdom of God is known by 
all mature children of God. Those who 
are still immature, mere beginners in 
the faith, cannot yet comprehend it. 
And it cannot be understood by out- 
siders. 

This divine wisdom, says Paul, is a 
“mystery.” We must pause to under- 
stand Paul’s use of this word. He means 
not that divine wisdom is a mysterious, 
hidden truth that only a few can know, 
but rather that it was known and could 
be known by no one until God Himself 
revealed it. He drives home this\idea 
by pointing out that “the princes of this 
age,” the wise and powerful in men’s 
sight, did not understand God’s way 
with humanity. They rejected the Son 
and the Gospel which he _ brought. 
Blinded by their own, mistaken ideas 
of how God must reveal Himself and 
how the Messiah should appear, they 
refused both. Hence they “crucified 
the Lord of Glory.” 


VERSE 9 IS AN EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATION 
of the danger of interpreting a Bible 
verse by itself instead of in connection 
with other verses. Many sermons have 
been preached on this verse, describing 
the great joys which God has in store 
for his children in heaven. Yet we 
have only to notice the close connection 
between this Old Testament quotation 
(a free version of Isa. 64:4) and the 
words which come before as well as the 
words following, “But God hath re- 
vealed them unto us by his Spirit,” to 
know that this has nothing to do with 
future blessedness. Paul is still talking 
about the failure of man’s wisdom to 
achieve true knowledge of God, such 
knowledge as God has now freely given 
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us through his Spirit. The contrast 
is not between this world and the next, 
but between the dismal darkness of the 
wisest men who do not know Christ 
and the glorious light in which those 
live who have seen God in him. The 
dark practices of paganism are the re- 
sult of what seem to these people to be 
quite natural and reasonable conclu- 
sions from their experience. Only be- 
cause we know Christ, do they seem 
wholly different to us. 

To be enlightened by the Spirit of 
God is the same as being a Christian. 
Thus it is that the Christian possesses 
insights unknown to others, insights 
into the nature and purposes of God. 
Paul says that the spirit knows and re- 
veals to believers the “deep things of 
God,” his essential nature and intent. 

An illustration is used to clarify this 
thought. No man ever really knows 
another man. One can only guess about 
another’s motives, for example. A man 
is truly known only by himself, by “the 
spirit of man which is in him.” In the 
same way, no one can know God ex- 
cept the divine Spirit. And we who are 
in Christ have received this Spirit into 
our hearts, that we might understand 
all that God has done for us. 


THERE IS DANGER THAT, FORGETTING 
this which belongs to the inmost mean- 
ing of the Gospel, Christian teachers 
shall try to use human wisdom in that 
area where it does not apply. Paul does 
not talk in Verse 13 about his inspira- 
tion as he writes this part of the Scrip- 
tures, but of a continual fact in all 
Christian teaching. We are never to 
forget the “foolishness” of the Gospel. 
Nor may we forget that Christian truth 
must be judged according to its own 
nature, not according to the rules of 
secular logic. 

“Comparing 


spiritual things with 
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spiritual” is a clause that has caused 
interpreters much trouble. The best 
suggestions are “explaining spiritual 
truth in spiritual ways” (Luther) and 
“explaining spiritual things to spiritual 
men.” Either fits well with Paul’s line 
of thought. 

Only a man who is guided by the 
Spirit is capable of understanding and 
receiving ultimate truth. He who has 
the spirit is able to distinguish truth 
from falsehood in religion, though not 
necessarily in other areas of life. He 
need not concern himself about those 
who, from the outside, suggest “im- 
provements” in the Gospel. As Paul 
makes clear elsewhere, we cannot in- 
terpret this verse to mean that the 


Christian is to disregard thoughtful and 
helpful criticism of his behavior. 

The final sentence sums up the whole 
argument, in the form of an Old Testa- 
ment quotation which referred to Je- 
hovah. This he applies to Christ. No 
man is capable of understanding the 
mind of God. Only, to the extent, 
therefore, that “we have the mind of 
Christ” are we qualified to recognize 
his truth. 


Perhaps you will find these selections 
useful in helping you to understand 
Paul’s discussion: Acts 17:16-34; John 
3:1-13; John 14:1-11; Romans 11:33- 
36; John 2:13-25; John 13:28-43; Job 
38: 1-21. 


CLASSROOM 
Talk with Church School Teachers 


No one has estimated the amount Sun- 
day schools give to the causes of the 
church. It must be an impressive sum. 
Sunday schools contribute toward congre- 
gational expenses and sometimes supple- 
ment the congregation’s contribution to 
apportionment. They give to orphan homes 
and other institutions. 

From an educational point of view the 
amount given—and the choice of causes 
to which the funds go—are not as impor- 
tant as having the pupils in the school well 
informed concerning the objectives. In the 
Sunday school we should teach giving— 
intelligent and consecrated giving. Many 
schools fail at this most important point. 


This is the Time 

November is stewardship month in the 
church. It should also be in the Sunday 
school. If the Sunday school did not make 
a budget at the beginning of the educa- 
tional year—October 1—it should make 
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one for the calendar year—January 1. The 


budget should present the expected ex- 


penditures for the school, for the local con- 
gregation, and for benevolence. 


How to Proceed 

When the budget is completed and ap- 
proved it should be thoroughly and inter- 
estingly presented to the pupils. Many 
schools take a few moments of the worship 
period each Sunday to present these 
causes. An increasing number are using 
the message envelopes for the Sunday 
school. Pupils are encouraged to read the 
messages at home when they put in their 
money. Some schools read the message in 
unison each Sunday just preceding the of- 
fering. Every school should have some 
effective method of informing the givers 
about the objects toward which they are 
asked to give. 

Raising money for the causes of our 
Lord and His church is important, but it 
is much more important to help our pupils 
understand and appreciate the causes. 
When they understand, pupils will give 
gladly and generously. 
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Keeper of the Light 


By W. R. SIEGART 


Out IN San FRANcISCO BAy, A HARBOR 
which is now one of the busiest in the 
world, there is a lighthouse named 
Southampton. It marks the very im- 
portant channel which leads from the 
Golden Gate, or entrance to the har- 
bor, to the Mare Island Navy Yard in 
uppen San Francisco Bay. So you can 
see that it is a very important light- 
house. 

Some years ago, as the sun was set- 
ting beyond the Golden Gate, the ie 
house tender and his wife were busy 
with their work. The woman had to pre- 
pare the evening meal, because that is 
said to be a woman’s work. The man 
had to repair the radio which kept 
them in touch with the mainland, for 
that was said to be a man’s work. 


As the man was trying to solder a 
joint in the radio with a hot iron, some 
gasoline was set afire. In a flash the 
man’s body was wrapped in flame. His 
wife came swiftly and tore burning 
clothing from him. Quickly she wrapped 
him in a blanket and put out all the 
flame. Then she led him down the lad- 
ders to a small boat at the base of the 
lighthouse. 

As fast as she possibly could she 
rowed him to the immigration station 
on Angel Island. Soldiers who were on 
guard there carried the man into the 
little hospital where he was given 
treatment. 


But the woman did not wait. It was 
no longer a man’s work or a woman’s 
work that mattered. Her husband was 
the lighthouse tender, and the light 
was important to all the ships and all 
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the sailors coming into or going out of 
the harbor. The reason she did not 
wait was because of the words her 
husband spoke to her in the hospital 
through his burnt lips, and which she 
alone understood, “The light — it’s 
growing dark!” 

Neither physician, nurse, nor soldier 
knew why she rushed away so quickly. 
They had other work to do, and they 
went about it. The woman ran to the 
boat and rowed as fast as she could. 
Arriving at the lighthouse she moored 
the boat, climbed the ladders, and ere 
long the light was burning. The beacon 
of the sailors was guiding them as it 
always had done since the day it first 
was lit. 5 

Years before her husband had taught 
her how to tend the lights and the fog 
horn in ease some day she might have 
to do it. Now with what he had taught 
her and with what she had learned by 
watching him at his work, she was 
keeping the beacon burning. Yes, she 
was doing it for the sailors. But in her 
heart she was taking her husband’s 
place; she was doing it for him. That 
light did not fail because there was 
someone in the lighthouse who was 
faithful and true. 

John spoke of Jesus as “that light 
which lighteth the soul of every man 
coming into the world.” We are called 
to be keepers of that Light, faithful and 
true, who will not let that Light grow 
dim or fail as a guide for all men into 
the harbor of His peace. It is Jesus’ 
work, to be done because He is ours 
and we are His. We are His fellow 
workers. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


FIRST SUNDAY IN EASTWICK 


“Come on, JOAN. I’M NOT GOING TO 
wait all day. A fine thing it would be 
for us to be late to Sunday school, the 
first time in the new church.” 

Mark was not only ready and wait- 
ing, he was polished till he shone. He 
had even tied his tie neatly without 
help or encouragement from me. I 
could count on my two hands the num- 
ber of times that has happened in the 
past 14 years. 

“You’re sure this dress isn’t. too 
long?” Joan fussed, climbing over a 
packing case to get a better view in the 
full-length mirror. 

“If it were any shorter, they’d think 
you belonged in the nursery class or a 
ballet.” Mark’s laugh began in a bass 
tone, ended in a falsetto squeak. To 
cover his confusion, he turned on his 
heel, started downstairs skirting an un- 
assigned pile of sports equipment. A 
baseball bat, jostled by his abrupt 
movement, slid neatly between his feet. 
Our young man of fashion dived head- 
long, caught hold of the newel post and 
barely saved himself from tumbling 
down the steep staircase. 

Joan started to giggle, then changed 
quickly to lofty sixth-grade repartee. 
“Even the nursery department doesn’t 
want people who can’t walk.” 

Mark straightened his clothes and 
smoothed his hair. “All right, smarty, 
I’m going.” 

“So’m I. Bye, Mother. See you out- 
side the church. I still wish you were 
coming.” 

“You'll be all right. Just go to the 
Junior room and they’ll tell you which 
class to join.” 
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“T hope Betts Jones is my teacher.” 

“If she is, you must call her Miss 
Jones. Her mother talks about her-as 
Betts, but after. all, she’s twenty-one.” 


I WATCHED THEM SCOOT ACROSS THE 
vacant lot where the new parish house 
was to stand, and enter the church door. 
It seemed strange not to be going with 
them. If I’d had to teach a class, I 
should probably have managed to get 
ready, but for the first time in years 
I had no such responsibility. 

Mrs. Frizzel, the wife of the former 
pastor, had conducted the women’s 
Bible class. Although several people 
had seemed to expect me to walk in 
her footsteps, Miss Blanche Hefflinger, 
who had taught the class during the | 
time the pulpit was vacant, was willing 
to continue. I breathed a sigh of relief. 

The coffee pot was still warm. “Stop 
scratching at that door, Prince.” My 
furry friend must have felt the under- 
lying seriousness of my remarks. He 
sat down at my feet, his brown eyes 
sober, although his tail swished gently 
against the rug. Then impulsively he 
held up a large puppy paw to shake 
hands. 

I couldn’t be rude enough to rebuff 
him. I laughed as I shook the offered 
paw. 
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SATISFIED THAT HIS POSITION IN THIS 
turbulent household was once more 
secure, Prince lay down on my favorite 
hooked rug. I sipped my coffee, follow- 
ing in my mind the children’s progress 
in Sunday school. Mark would be all 
right. As our son, people would wel- 
come him and give him the attention 
to which life in parsonages has ac- 
customed him. 

Joan is the problem. From the min- 
ute we decided to come to Eastwick, 
she began building up a picture of its 
glories. Now in the face of such im- 
aginary splendor, she is shy. Her 
clothes are wrong. Her hair is wrong. 
I am wrong for allowing her to rico 
clear nail polish. 

But she'll be all right as soon as she 
makes some friends her own age. I 
hoped too that Betts Jones—Miss Jones 
to her—would be her teacher. She’s 
such a charming girl I’d like Joan to 
know her better. 

How Elizabeth Adams Jones’ daugh- 
ter achieved such quiet poise and gen- 
tle sense of humor is one of the unex- 
plained wonders of the world. Her 
lovely dark eyes and hair are a direct 
inheritance, of course—even though 
her mother has ruined her own looks 
with the kind of permanent that looks 
like the stuffing of a hair mattress. 

My first glimpse of Mrs. Jones was 


breath-taking, to say the least. We had* 


arrived in Eastwick, tired, disheveled 
and soiled, if not downright dirty. Mrs. 
Bach had ordered bread and milk left 
at the house, but I had expected to 
reach Eastwick early enough to do any 
other shopping myself. So there I 
stood, trying to decide which would be 
more of a nuisance, cleaning up the 
family so that we could go to a restau- 
rant without having people think we 
were first cousins of the Joads, or having 
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my husband -take me_ shopping in 
strange stores at the rush hour. The 
doorbell rang, and before I could collect 
my wits a tall, angular woman had 
pushed open the unlatched door and 
staggered into the living room. Her 
arms were full of bundles. She thrust 
one into my hands. 

“Here. Don’t drop it. It’s a pumpkin 
pie. Thanksgiving, you know. I’ve 
brought your dinner. I’ve been watch- 
ing for you all day, and when it got 
later and later, I said to Kitty Bach, 
Tm just going to take their dinner 
over to them.’ So here it is.” 


SHE MIGHT HAVE RUSHED RIGHT OFF 
then, if Jerry hadn’t come downstairs, 
exclaiming, “Mrs. Jones! This cer- 
tainly is kind of you. You and my wife 
have met, I see.” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake! I never told 
Mrs. Lathrop my name. I know who 
she is and I never told her I am Eliza- 
beth Adams Jones. Everyone calls me 
Elizabeth. I’m always busy, but when 
I get too busy to help people, Ill be 
ready for the next world.” 

Her face lit up in a friendly smile. 
She waved her hand, dropped her 
pocketbook, retrieved it without giving 
Jerry a chance to stoop for it, and was 
gone as unceremoniously as she had 
entered. 

As I turned back to the kitchen I was 
no longer tired, just amused, grateful. 

“So that is Elizabeth Adams Jones. 
Do you suppose the rest of the congre- 
gation will be as _ overpoweringly 
friendly?” 

“T doubt whether there could be two 
such human dynamos in one congrega- 
tion. Perhaps it would be a better world 
if there were.” 

Abruptly I came back to the present. 
I’d have to do a little rushing myself 
to get ready for church. 
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Tribute te Editor Melhorn 


Sirs: 

From overseas I gladly send my word of 
tribute to our beloved retiring editor, Dr. 
Nathan R. Melhorn. He is a dean among 
the editors of church papers in this coun- 
try. Under the providence of God he has 
served the United Lutheran Church for a 
quarter of a century. The high standard 
which THe LuTHERAN holds today among 
church papers is the result of his con- 
scientious labors. 

In the early years of the formation of 
the ULCA Dr. Melhorn made a large con- 
tribution to the unity of our church by 
his writings. During all the years since 
1920 he served the cause of religious jour- 
nalism with a devotion unequaled in our 
body. His fidelity to Lutheranism, its con- 
fessions and teachings, its faith and future 
has been a distinguishing mark. His good 
judgment, ready wit, and virile pen won 
him a place in our hearts. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Church Papers I salute a faithful servant 
of our Lord. In his retirement the Com- 
mittee and the Church extend to Dr. Mel- 
horn its grateful appreciation and hearty 
good wishes. We will hold him in affec- 
tionate remembrance. T. Benton PEERY 


This communication from Chaplain Peery 
was airmailed from Naples for publication 
in THE LuTHERAN of Nov. 7. It was delayed 
in transit. 


Big job 
DEAR FRIEND: 

Well, how does it feel to be editor of 
Tue LurTHeran? We are living in an age 
which we hope will bring rehabilitation 
and regeneration in Church and State. 
Therefore, what an opportunity is yours. 
These new problems will require a vig- 
orous attack, a godly and saintly vision of 
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things that ought to be, the patience of 
Job, the lonely courage of Elijah, and the 
fierce, faithful, effective eloquence of Paul. 
This is a large bill of goods for a little fel- 
low, but my prayers often are that you 
will be able to rise to meet the occasion. 

J. Myron SHIMER 


Kept awake 


DEAR FRIEND: 

The other night somebody sat up reading 
until way after bedtime, and it wasn’t a 
detective story that kept him awake but 
the latest copy of THe LuTHERAN; that 
somebody was I. 

Ertcu F. VOEHRINGER 


In Praise of Maturity 
Sirs: 

As I read the article, “Age Phobia for 
Pastors,” in THE LUTHERAN of Oct. 31, I was 
amazed that it is necessary for a 45-year- 
old pastor to speak in hushed tones about 
Bible truth concerning age. This new 
“fad” of youth being synonymous with 
ability, wisdom, and- grace is unbiblical 
and unchristian. Reeall the Fourth Com- 
mandment and the life and teachings of 
Jesus. 

It is ridiculous to say that a pastor of | 
25 summers has more power of leadership | 
and Christian wisdom and grace than a | 
pastor of 50 or 60 summers. Surely a five- 
year-old has more energy than a 25-year- 
old. So also does a 25-year-old have more 
energy than a 60-year-old pastor, speak- 
ing of physical energy. Energy is not the 
quality that determines Christ-likeness. 

Pulpit committees should consider pas- | 
tors not only upon the basis of physical _ 
energy but rather upon their complete fit- 
ness, physical, mental, and spiritual. 

I am a pastor of less than ten years of 
experience in the pastorate. 

Cuartes T. HERMAN 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Guidance 

I am very anxious to get into the right 
kind of life work. I have read that to suc- 
ceed in any occupation one’s ability and 
talents must correspond to what is re- 
quired by the work. In order to get a line 
on my outstanding gifts and to know my 
weak points I am studying a book en- 
titled ——, which analyzes the shape of 
one’s head and tells what each bump or 
depression indicates. 

According to this book I have strong 
gifts in languages. Yet I have no interest 
in language study and have not succeeded 
well.in the attempts which I made in high 
school. I am puzzled about this. What 
move shall I make? 


The book to which you refer deals 
with phrenology, a false science which 
was popular in this country the early 
part of the last century. It assumes that 
certain parts of the brain are the seats 
of certain abilities or characteristics. 

This pseudo-science was completely 
discredited with*the advance of anat- 
omy, physiology, and neurology during 
the period 1840-70. It was found that 
there is no correspondence between the 
size or shape of a part of the brain and 
the excellence of the function per- 
formed by it. 

Time or money spent on phrenology 
is wasted. It is far better to get advice 
from sources which are tried and true. 
At least five major factors need to be 
considered: (1) native intelligence, (2) 
personality traits, (3) personal prefer- 
ence, (4) health, and (5) social and 
financial situation. One’s rating on these 
angles of his make-up ought to corre- 
spond rather closely with what is 
needed in a chosen vocation. 

The best advice may be had from a 
professional counselor on vocations. 
The valid counselor makes no unwar- 
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ranted promises; is cautious, and works 
in close co-operation with the person 
he is trying to help. 

If such an adviser cannot be reached: 
an experienced schoolman may be con- 
sulted, especially one who has kept up- 
to-date in psychology and counseling. 
He may be able to help in rating per- 
sonal traits and indicating some of the 
vocations in which one’s qualities are 
needed. Or he may be able to refer one 
to someone else who is better prepared 
to give worthwhile advice. 


Jealousy 

A young fellow in my community made 
a fine record in school and got lots of 
praise and recognition, though I doubt 
whether he deserved it. It seemed that he 
was always playing up to the teachers to 
get their favor. Now he has a position 
which pays good money. Our home news- 
paper has an article about him every time 
he does anything. I think he probably 
writes it himself. He has written four or 
five articles for magazines, though I do 
not think much of them. When he comes 
home he tries to be very nice to me, but 
I believe it is his way of making me feel 
cheap. I wish sometimes that I would not 
see him at all, but again I wonder whether 
my feelings about him are right. 


It is hard for anyone to admit that 
he is jealous of another. Yet in this 
case the symptoms are unmistakable. 
This is a rather common feeling of old 
associates toward one who has achieved 
some degree of success. The higher the 
attainment and the closer the acquaint- 
ance the more pronounced the feeling 
is likely to be. ° 

Superior abilities and achievement 
ought to be readily acknowledged to 
oneself. A generous attitude is needed 
for the sake of both persons. 
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ffeross the Uesk 


While no one has asked the writer 
of this department for a recipe on grow- 
ing old contentedly, we volunteer the 
following advice, “Believe all the com- 
plimentary statements you receive, and 
discount the criticisms.” You may need 
to suppress the conclusions your own 
self-knowledge will dictate, but be 
stern with yourself, so that the “oil of 
gladness” will percolate throughout 
your area of endeavor. Why should 
one question the wisdom and sincerity 
of friends and fellow workers who bear 
witness to his virtues? 

We boldly acknowledge gratefully 
the article in November 7th’s issue un- 
der the signature of Pastor Fegley, 
member of the Committee on Church 
Papers. It is no obligation of ours to 
point to items of exaggeration. Instead, 
we follow the implications of that 
nursery rhyme we learned some 70 
years ago about one Jack Horner, who 
retired to a corner and by sturdy isola- 
tion and meditation concluded, “What 
a good boy am J.” Truly there can be 
no exaggeration in our lasting appre- 
ciation of the expressions of good will. 


Facts That Are Primary 


Comparisons of the after-effects of 
the first and second “World Wars” are 
still partial, and one feature of the 
struggle of 1914-1918 has not yet made 
an appearance as the fruitage of 1940 
to 1945. We have in mind the espousal 
of “spiritism,” which was publicly un- 
derwritten by noted scholars and 
writers of England. The press and lec- 
ture platforms of Britain and America 
reported phenomena of “communica- 
tion with the departed,” and in the 
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United States that distinguished scien- 
tist, Sir Oliver Lodge, made an ex- 
tended tour and repeatedly delivered a 
series of four lectures under the title 
Spiritism. It was a modification of spir- 
itualism, wherein certain accepted 
scientific principles were made the in- 
troduction to reported communications 
with the dead. When a man with the 
reputation of Sir Oliver Lodge would 
tell what he labeled actual, though not 
necessarily personal, 
conversations with those who had died, 
the cult of spiritism acquired a standing 
which spiritualism did not have. 

Two elements of the truth of the 
soul’s survival after death became a 
major part of this surge of efforts of 
the living to have contacts with the 
dead. One of these was the effect of 
grief, especially in British families. It 
was said that no average household in 
England was without, an experience of 
loss due to war. There was a resultant 
flood of grief which swept away the 
controls of normal reasoning and made 
even the learned thinkers responsible to 
morbid formulas for communications 


with those whom war had transferred | 


to the spirits’ regime. 

But the second factor in this over- 
strained situation was the encourage- 
ment toward biased conclusion of which 


experiences of 


the truth of spiritual certainties and | 


aspirations is the source. The crudest 
forms of human reactions to death 


rebel against the belief in the complete | 
extinction of the soul of man: his body | 


dies, but his spirit survives. Christians 
know this truth in a convincing, prac- 
tical form because revelation has com- 
plemented the natural evidences of a 
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spiritual element in our natures. The 
fact is that from the first page of our 
Bible to the last it is the human soul 
that is the dominant element in the 
provisions God has made for release 
from the bondage of sin, death, and the 
grave: Christianity can be rendered a 
caricature of its real power if it is di- 
vorced from its main channel of appeal. 


Thanksgiving Petition 

While the content of the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation declaring No- 
vember 22 a day of national wor- 
ship is not in hand, a country 
thrilled with the end of the war 


and eager to realize the possibil- 
ities for a new order calls * 
every Christian to use this day to 
assemble in his house of worship, 
there to thank God for the end of 
the war and pray for wisdom to 
guide us in the future. 


An inquiry is in order concerning the 
plans for presenting the Gospel of 
Christ to multitudes who are not yet 
won to its acceptance. One wonders 
whether the basic testimony of many 
heresies would not favor more thorough 
faith in Christ, who reveals the soul of 
man and his spiritual capacities. We 
do not propose a recognition of the 
many cults that have some of the 
verities of the soul’s relations to our 
Creator but who emphasize what is 
only partial. 


Honest Bargaining or Else 

The statement—one might almost say 
the ultimatum—of President Truman 
concerning the results of the confer- 
ence of industry and management 
which began Nov. 5 in Washington, has 
challenging implications. Proposal 
Number One, in emphasizing “a firm 
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resolve to reach an agreement fairly,” 
implies that other conferences have 
been conducted for the purpose of - 
showing either inability to reach any 
agreement or at most to accept a sort 
of armistice, both sides planning to en- 
gage in another controversy as soon as 
possible. The distribution of the fruits 
of capital and labor have been the 
gauge of a battle in which each side 
fought, not merely for an issue ad- 
vantageous to itself, but often with the 
strategy that would partially destroy 
the power of opposition. 

President Truman’s demand is that 
the men who met in Washington should 
think of the interests of both sides to 
this bitter and vicious quarrel. He, the 
President, has no doubt that labor lead- 
ers can appreciate the just dues of in- 
dustry and that the sponsors of in- 
dustry are fully aware of the credits 
due to labor. He bids both sides use 
all their knowledge of all the capabil- 
ities of capital and labor, and also of 
the resources upon which both must 
draw. Thus minded, they, without the 
commands of government, can lay down 
enduring principles which will protect 
the whole of our nation from such con- 
ditions as now disgrace the country 
whose altruism in a great war has won 
the trust of the whole world. 

Obviously a nation that proposed to 
serve God by supplying the world’s 
destitute with food, raiment and 
shelter cannot permit production’s sub- 
jection to such handicaps as now harass 
work and workmen alike. One dislikes 
even to think of the pressure an 
aroused people could exert if factions 
battle for relations to production. The 
civilian population have endured many 
self-accepted deprivations to win a war. 
We want something other than these 
for the regime of peace. 
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Rocky Mountain Churches Gird fer 
Spiritual Prosperity 


By O.iver F, WEAVER 


DenveR—Lutheran World Action was 
“re-activated” in the Rocky Mountain area 
Oct. 25, when Director Paul C. Empie ad- 


dressed a meeting of 
COLORADO campaign directors in 
Denver 

Equally important was a meeting in Den- 
ver, Oct. 24, of the Regional Home Mis- 
sions committee. The Rev. Conrad Hoyer 
addressed the committee and counseled 
with regard to new locations. 

Mission and Executive Committees of 
synod met in Denver, bringing members 
from extreme ends of our territory. Im- 
portant details were considered and ap- 
propriate action taken for carrying on the 
work of synod. Among these were sur- 
veys of new fields and approval of aid to 
our missions. Dr. A. M. Knudsen, of the 
Board of American Missions, was a coun- 
selor at these meetings. He later addressed 
a joint meeting of the Brotherhoods of St. 
Paul, Messiah and Epiphany churches. 

St. Mark’s Church, Pueblo, experiencing 
difficulty in trying to exist as a separate 
congregation, voted officially to unite with 
Tabor Lutheran Church of the Augustana 
Synod. Disposal of the property was ar- 
ranged according to rights of synod and 
the Board of American Missions. 

The uniting of the two congregations 
took place at a communion service Sept. 2, 
when Pastor Floyd C. Schwartz delivered 
the sermon. A new site has been pur- 
chased by the enlarged congregation and 
plans for a new church edifice are being 
drawn by Hugo C. Hauser, church archi- 
tect of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chaplain A. Vernon Hess recently was 
assigned to Lowry Field, Denver. A Wit- 
tenberger, and pastor at Louisville, Ky., 
before entering the chaplaincy, Chaplain 
Kilver has been taking his turn in sup- 
plying our vacant Epiphany congregation. 

The 57th anniversary of Zion Church, 
Trinidad, the Rev. John W. Eastlack pas- 
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tor, was commemorated with a roll call 
Sept. 23. A congregational meeting fol- 
lowed immediately ‘and plans for a new 
$7,500 parish hall were adopted. It is to be 
a two-story brick. building, providing six 
classrooms and social facilities. 


The last charter member, Mrs. Gus 


Westerfield, died recently. She was a 


faithful and conscientious member during 
the fifty-seven years of Zion’s history. 

The Rev. Hugh Dowler, former mission- 
ary at Sitka, Alaska, is this territory’s latest 
contribution to the Red Cross, and is now 
in Guam in the Pacific area. Mrs. Dowler 
and son live in Denver and attend Epiph- 
any Church. 

The Rev. Charles A. Epple, who entered 
Red Cross work last April, has been or- 
dered to Japan to become field director of 
the 24th Division. 

The Rev. Lyle C. Burns, pastor of Mes- 
siah Church, Denver, has inaugurated a 
two service program—9.30 and 11 a. m. 
Attendance has exceeded expectations. 
The old parsonage has been converted into 
a parish house for Sunday school and con- 
gregational activities. The choir and organ 
console have been moved to the balcony 
of the church and the interior redecorated. 

The Sunday school started its fall work 
by hanging an attractive two-color printed 
invitation on 3,000 doorknobs in the com- 
munity. 

Note was taken of the passing of a for-_ 
mer pastor, the Rev. J. C. Trauger, who 
served Messiah in 1920-21. 

Trinity Church, Boulder, the Rev. John 
F. Futchs pastor, is planning its 50th an- 
niversary celebration to be held in Jan- 
uary 1946. 

St. Paul’s Church, Denver, Dr. Elmer W. | 
Harner pastor, is broadcasting its services 
this month. On Oct. 7 communion was 
administered to 425 persons. | 

Dr. R. B. Wolf of First Church, Colorado | 
Springs, reports the removal of Dr. G. L. 
Anderson and family to University of Kan- 
sas. Dr. Anderson has been helpful in 
supplying pulpits frequently. Mrs. Ander- 
son is president of the synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society. 
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The church at Calhan has been supplied 
recently by Chaplain John Bellan, who 
conducted services in both English and 
Slovak. and administered communion in 
both languages. The church has undergone 
extensive renovation and painting. 

Dr. Charles S. Bream, Casper, Wyo., has 
been elected dean of a released time school 
for high school students. His congregation 


has reduced its debts $3,847 and plans to* 


liquidate it entirely by March 1947. 

Pastor William A. Hover of Laramie, 
Wyo., has been elected president of the 
Ministerial Association of Laramie and ap- 
pointed a commander in the community 
chest drive. 

The regional convention of the Lu- 
theran Student Association was held in 
Laramie Nov. 16. Students from Dae 
leges and universities attended. 

The Rev. William S. Avery, who is in 
charge of the enlistment program for the 


- Parish and Church School Board, made an 


itinerary of several churches of Rocky 
Mountain Synod the week of Oct. 28. 

St. Paul’s, Albuquerque, N. M., the Rev. 
Leeland C. Soker pastor, stands highest in 
synod for benevolences paid. 

A daughter came to bless the parsonage 
July 21. A young couple of the church 
presented a new pulpit robe to the pastor 
recently. 

Members of St. Paul’s Church, El Paso, 
Texas., Dr. William F. Buch pastor, who 
journeyed to Lincoln National Forest in the 
Sacramento Mountains to escape the mid- 
summer heat of the Rio Grande Valley 
have returned. They see the streets 


’ crowded, and toilers in the fields picking 


the white fluffy bolls that bring fame to 
the valley and prosperity to its dwellers. 

New spiritual prosperity is the aim of 
this outpost of the Lutheran Church in 
the southwest. The fall work began with 
a grand rally for the Sunday school Oct. 7, 
climaxed with a Homecoming Day and the 
World Communion service. 

Trinity Church, Canon City, Colo., the 


- Rev. Floyd C. Schwartz pastor, has been 


host to convalescent soldiers, which expe- 
rience proved heart-warming and King~ 
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dom serving. A new honor roll contains’ 
a gold star for Colonel Harry Magnusson, 
who died in a Japanese prison camp last 
February. 


Negro Congregation Buys Church 
Parish Board Secretary Visits Synod 
By CuHaries LESLIE VENABLE 


/ 

St. James’ Cyurcu, the only United Lu- 
theran Negro congregation in Chicago, has 
purchased the property of St. Edmund’s 
Episcopal Church, 5831 Indiana Ave., an 
attractive Gothic structure. The congrega- 


tion will move from its 
ILLINOIS present location in a re-_ 

modeled .dwelling. The 
new property of the St. James’ Church in- 
cludes a parish house with offices, com- 
mittee rooms, and classrooms. The prop-~ 
erty with its equipment will cost $22,500. 
The Board of American Missions and the 
local congregation plan to provide $16,000 
of this sum and the balance, it is hoped, 
will be provided by this year’s gifts to the 
property and lot fund of the synod re- 
ceived in the churches during the Refor- 
mation season. St. James’ Church, served 
by Robbin W. Skyles, a graduate of Chi- 
cago Seminary in February, is said to have 
one of the highest percentages of college 
graduates in the Illinois Synod. 

Erwin S. Spees of the Parish and Church 
School Board is now engaged in field work 
in the Illinois Synod. His program calls 
for 22 district conferences with pastors and 
church school workers, special conferences 
at Carthage College and Chicago Seminary 
and several addresses before Luther 
League groups. 

He presented the proposed Christian 
service institutes—the promotional proj- 
ect of the church for 1946—and the task 
of recruiting youth for full-time Christian 
service in the local congregation at four 
conferences held the past two weeks. Need 
for thousands of trained Christian social 
workers, new emphasis upon volunteer 
service and lifting of this work to the vo- 
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cational level, and the wide variety of 
services needed on the foreign field was 
expressed. These augur the advance of the 
church on a vastly wider front and with 
a more adequately conceived technique 
than the former appeals for full-time 
Christian service which have been so 
largely limited to recruiting for the min- 
istry. 

On Nov. 1, J. Allen Leas, beloved pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church for the past 29 
years and dean of Illinois Synod Lutheran 
pastors of the Chicago area, retired, and 
Clyde W. Steele, formerly pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Mobile, Ala., will take over 
the leadership of this congregation. Dr. 
Leas has been 51 years in the Lutheran 
ministry and was a member of the first 
graduating class of Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary. Dr. and Mrs. Leas will con- 
tinue to make their home in Chicago. 

The newest parish. undertaking of the 
synod, not yet ready for organization as a 
congregation, has been carried on in the 
Morgan Park area of Chicago, a residen- 
tial section adjacent to the Beverly Hills 
area, under the direction of Glenn G. Gil- 
bert, synod mission pastor. Three worship 
services of the initial group have been 
held with attendances of 44 to 46. The 
Sunday school held its first session Oct. 
28. Officers of synod and the Board of 
American Missions have been delighted 
with the strength of the lay leadership en- 
listed in the project. Use of the public 
school building in the community has been 
secured for the services. 

Jerome B. S. Kaufman of Flat Rock, 
Mich., has accepted the call to Villa Park, 
Chicago suburb, succeeding Victor Gruhn, 
now pastor at Olivet, Detroit. . . . An- 
nouncement has been made by the Meth- 
odist Publishing House of Nashville that 
Russell L. Dicks, chaplain of Wesley 
Memorial Hospital here, will edit the de- 
partment on pastoral work in The Pastor, 
a national magazine for ministers. In the 
first issue, soon to be released, in which 
the department appears under his editor- 
ship will be an article written by Harmon 
J. McGuire, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
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Elgin, on laying out a work schedule for a 
parish pastor. Pastor McGuire had a clin- 
ical internship with Dr. Dicks two sum- 
mers ago... . Arthur M. Neumann, pastor 
of Trinity Lutheran Church of Mt. Morris 
has accepted the call to Faith Church, St. 
Louis, effective Dec. 1. . . . William H. 
Schneider, pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Chicago, has resigned because of ill health. 


-... Mrs. O. Garfield Beckstrand of Trinity 


Church, Rockford, was elected president 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Illinois Synod at the society’s recent con- 
vention at Carthage. . . . Miss Evelyn 
Pfeuffer of St. Simon’s Church, Chicago, 
was elected president of the Congress 
group of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the synod at its convention, Oct. 26-28, 
at Woodlawn-Emanuel Church, Chicago. 
... Paul K. Nordsiek of Redeemer Church, 
Aurora, was elected president of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the synod, Oct. 30, at 
its convention in St. Peter’s Church, the 
convention coinciding with the congrega- 
tion’s celebration of its 50th anniversary. 
. . . The Congress group of the Women’s 
Missionary Society has assumed support 
of Miss Lilliana Bartholomew, formerly of 
Christ Church, Cicero, now a missionary 


in Africa. . . . The Illinois Synod will reach | 


120 percent of its Lutheran World Action | 
quota and probably 100 percent of its | 


benevolent objective with many congrega- 
tions attaining the added 25 percent ob- 


jective for United Lutheran causes, in | 


1945, Armin George Weng, president of | 


the synod, told the conferences at their 
fall conventions. . . . Mrs. David Kabele, 


wife of Chaplain Kabele, U.S.N., executive ' 


chaplain at Great Lakes, has-been desig- 
nated by the Chicago Church Federation 
to organize service wives’ groups in Lu- 
theran congregations of the city... . Chap- 
lain Elmer Bosserman has been named 
senior chaplain of the U.S.S. “Hornet.” 
. .. Roger C. Kaufman, pastor of Grace 
Church, Woodstock, is in the Woodstock 


hospital convalescing from an eye infec-_ 


tion that for a time caused this congre- 
gation, which he has served for more than 
30 years, to despair of his recovery. 
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Norman E. Richardson, professor of 
Christian education at McCormick The- 
ological Seminary and father of Norman 
E. Richardson, Jr., professor of philosophy 
at Gettysburg College, died Oct. 27. Chi- 
cago has lost a great citizen and your re- 
porter a valued friend. Christian education 
in America had no stronger defender of 
the position that it should convey the full 
Christian heritage and the full grace of 
God to the full life both of the individual 
and of the age. Holding such a position, 
and because of his resident graduate study 
in Germany from 1907-09, it was natural 
that he should be held in special regard in 
Lutheran groups and be a frequent speaker 
at their conferences and camps. A pioneer 
in modern procedures in the field, he 
shared in the founding of most of fhe \na 
tional religious educational bodies. ‘He 
taught at Boston and Northwestern uni- 
versities before coming to McCormick in 
1928. 


Lowman Home Adopts Budget 


A BUDGET calling for expenditures of 
$30,831 during 1946 was adopted at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Lowman Home for the Aged and Help- 
less at White Rock, S. C. 

Total receipts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, were $43,680.82. This in- 
cluded regular and special gifts from Sun- 
day schools, churches and interested indi- 
viduals and friends. 

Among the more recent gifts reported 
were a house and lot in Columbia from 
friends; approximately $2,400 from the 
estate of Mrs. Laura Lipe of Mooresville, 
N. C.; $840 from the A. C. Hewitt family 
of Marion, N. C., toward the support of 
two charity patients for a year. 

Officers were re-elected as follows: 
Wynne C. Boliek, D.D., Columbia, pres- 
ident, having served in this capacity since 
1932; P. C. Price, Columbia, vice-president, 
a member of the board since the institu- 
tion was founded in 1911; the Rev. E. R. 
Trexler, China Grove, N. C., secretary; 
J. Ira Haltiwanger, Columbia, treasurer. 
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Dr. Wituiam L. Stouau, for 32 
years secretary of the Minister- 
ium of Pennsylvania, died Nov. 
12, at his home in Philadelphia. 

The 80-year-old clergyman was 
founder and pastor emeritus of 
Atonement Church, 1540 East 
Montgomery avenue. He retired 
as pastor in 1943 after serving the 
congregation a half-century. 

Dr. Stough submitted his res- 
ignation as secretary of the Min- 
isterium recently. Action was to 
have been taken by the executive 
board Jan. 16. 

Dr. Emil E. Fischer, Minister- 
ium president, said a_ special 
meeting of the executive board 
would be called to appoint an ad 
interim secretary to serve until 
the next synodical convention. 

Dr. Stough was born in Green- 
ville, Pa. He was ordained in 
1893. His widow survives. Inter- 
ment was in Greenville following 
services, Nov. 15, in Holy Com- 
munion Church, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. R. W. Sease is the superintendent, 
and J. Earle Cromer is farm manager. 

The superintendent reported 78 persons 
in the care of the Home. The normal ca- 
pacity of the institution is about 70. Of 
the number in the Home, 29 are outright 
charity cases, and 28 contribute only part 
of the cost of care. 

The Lowman Home is an institution of 
mercy giving Christian care to the aged, 
the crippled, the weak-minded, and the 
epileptic. It is owned and operated by the 
Lutheran synods in the south: Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia- 
Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi. It was 
founded in 1911. 
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Mayor Proclaims Holy Day 


By Rocer G. IMHorr 


Mayors, governors, and presidents are 
usually asked to proclaim everything un- 
der the sun as special days. Hence it was 
of particular interest to Lutherans in the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod to have St. 
Luke’s Day, Oct. 18, proclaimed through- 
out Louisville by Mayor Wilson W. Wyatt. 


The occasion was the 

KENTUCKY opening vesper service 

= of the synod’s Women’s 

Missionary Convention, meeting at Fenner 
Memorial Church. 

Mayor Wyatt proved amenable and af- 
fable in taking a few suggestions as to an 
appropriate type of proclamation, and the 
following was read at the eh sential or 
pers: 


CHICAGO rteorocicar SEMINARY 


In the heart of America’s greatest 
concentration of Lutherans. 
Undergraduate Curriculum— 

New quarter begins November 27 
Graduate work in Residence, also in 
Extension 
1946 Graduate School Summer Session, 
2 terms: July 22 to Aug. 9, and Aug. 12 
to 30. Enrol for either—or both! 
STUDY-OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
WHOLE OF: THE PASTOR’S CAREER 


President Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D. 
Maywood, Ill. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, California 


1329 South Alvarado St. 
HENRY SCHERER, 
Pastor 


W. S. Dysinger, D.D., 
Pastor Emeritus 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
9:30 A. M. 


WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 
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“WHEREAS, Oct. 18 is each year cele- 
brated throughout Christendom as the day 
of St. Luke the Evangelist, with special 
missionary services provided for in the 
regular yearly worship programs of Chris- 
tian churches all over the world, and 

“WHEREAS, missionary women from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee will celebrate this 
day in emphasizing the Christian Gospel 
as ‘The Light of the World’ in a service 
at Fenner Memorial Lutheran Church, and 

“WHEREAS, the peoples of the world, 
looking to America for the bread of broth- 
erhood, must not receive the stone of in- 
difference from this, the greatest nation on 
earth, and 

“WHEREAS, the harvest of world amity is 
great and the laborers are few, 

“Now THEREFORE, I, Wilson W. Wyatt, 
Mayor of the City of Louisville, hereby 
proclaim Thursday, October 18, 1945, as the 
celebration day of St. Luke, the Evangel- 
ist, in the City of Louisville and urge our 
citizens to contemplate the furtherance of 
World Brotherhood.” 
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Pioneer Church Celebrates 
Brotherhood Holds Convention 


By Martin SCHROEDER 


Fremont. St. Paul’s Church, five miles 
northwest of Hooper, on Oct. 14 looked 
back upon 75 years of history. Anniver- 
sary services were conducted by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Hugo F. Welchert. A service 
in German marked the beginning of the 
day’s thanksgiving. The Rev. H. O. Rhode, 


former pastor, and now 
NEBRASKA of Bloomfield, Nebraska, 
spoke words of remin- 

iscence. At a later hour the rededication 
of the renovated sanctuary took place. 
President Herman Goede of Midwest 
Synod was the speaker. The Rev. Lorin 
J. Wolff, Lindy, and the Rev. Fred Ollen- 
dorf, Platte Center, also brought messages. 
As early as 1864 Lutheran people in the 
Logan Creek community came together to 
worship under the pastoral care of the 
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Rev. J. F. Kuhlmann, sent west by the “for- 
eign” missions committee of the former 
Alleghany Synod. He had founded Salem 
congregation at Fontanelle, Nebr., and 
from there his planting of churches, Muh- 
lenberg-like, proceeded over the entire re- 
gion west of the Missouri River as far as 
pioneers were advancing into the virgin 
prairie. Organization of St. Paul’s Church 
was effected February 13, 1870. Five days 
a week the pastor had to be teacher. His 
salary was $200 a year, “regardless of crop 
conditions.” In 1879 a new church was 
built, but a tornado took it away just as 
the last nails were driven. In 1902 the 
present structure was erected, to which a 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GODS 


A 45-page booklet with interesting statis- 
tics telling where much money goes that 
should be flowing into church treasuries. 

Send -25 cents for a copy or $1.00 for five 


copies to: 
MAY METZHURY 
1003 Taylor Ave., Richmond 24, Va. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


DR. ROSS STOVER 
Messiah Lutheran 


“The Friendly 
Church” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOD HAS OPENED WIDE THE DOOR OF 
OPPORTUNITY FOR MESSIAH 


WE ASK YOUR PRAYERS 


By our Lord’s guidance, Messiah has purchased one of the finest sites 

in this great city—4400 N. Broad Street, only eight squares from the 

center of population. At present two large buildings have been trans- 
formed into a Tabernacle, seating 1,500, and a Youth Center. 


Members and friends now are endeavoring to raise sufficient money to 

build a spiritually attractive and useful Church which will adequately 

represent the U. L. C. A. in the heart of Philadelphia’s life. We seek 
your prayers, your help, and your advice. 


Should you visit Philadelphia, join the great throngs who 


attend the Sunday Night Services. The Broad Street Sub- 
way to Hunting Park will bring you almost to the door. 


DR. STOVER SPEAKS AT 16TH AND JEFFERSON ON SUNDAY MORNINGS 


basement was added at a cost of $4,000 in 
1941. 

This year’s improvements include re- 
decorating, new light fixtures, and new 
altar set. St. Paul’s members are always 
among the leaders in per capita giving. 
Present membership is 384 baptized, 303 
confirmed, and 277 communing. 

Fifty years of married life meant $500 
for Midland College, Fremont, when Mr. 
and Mrs. F. C. Noel of First Church; Glen- 
dale, Calif., celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary by giving $10 for each 
year as a thankoffering. 

The convention of the Midwest Lutheran 
Brotherhood was held Oct. 11-12 at Benn- 
ington in St. John’s Church, the Rev. W. 
Churchill pastor. The Rev. C. Goldenstein 
of Hanover, Kan., spoke at the opening 
service. Banquet speaker was Dr. W. P. 
Hieronymus, president of Midland College. 
The Rev. Walter Rowoldt of Pender con- 
ducted opening devotions of the second 
day. Papers and discussions centered 
around “Today’s Moral Laxity,” and 
“Men’s Work in the Church.” Officers 
elected are: President, W. A. Philippi, 
Ohiowa; vice-president, Erwin Engle, Co- 
lumbus; secretary, William Stolze, Emer- 
son; treasurer, George Schwank, Colum- 
bus; and statistical secretary, Glen Fergu- 
son, Scribner. Pastoral advisers are the | 
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Rev. Hugo F. Welchert of Hooper, and the 
Rev. C. Goldenstein of Hanover, Kan. 

First Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., by 
analyzing its contributors’ list, discovered 
that 54 percent of its $10,000 budget is met 
by 18 percent of all the givers. The re- 
maining 82 percent make up ‘the differ- 
ence. 

The 20th anniversary in commemoration 
of the completion of its beautiful brick 
edifice was celebrated in connection with 
the annual mission festival by Christ 
Church, Ellis, Kan., on Oct. 14. Speakers 
were the Pastors Ernest H. Thomas of 
Russell, Kan., and George L. Search of 
Waterville, Kan. During the evening serv- 
ice, in charge of the local pastor, Dr. O. W. 
Heick, the history of the congregation was 
reviewed by Mr. Ernest Zerfas. \Mrs, 
Ernest King reported on the missionary 
phase of the church’s work. Christ Church 
consists of 410 baptized members of whom 
209 are communicants. 

Immanuel Church near Hastings used 
the day of their mission festival to show 
their gratitude to the giver of all good 
gifts, when this small but active group 
brought $210 to the altar. Dr. E. Walter, 
their pastor, who had just suffered the 
loss of his wife, Elizabeth, was assisted in 
the day’s services by the Pastors C. Gold- 
enstein of Hanover, Kan., G. Fruehling of 
Glenvil, Nebr., and Dr. M. Schroeder. 

St. John’s Church, Lanham, Kan., con- 
tinues to improve its property. Recently, 
new and additional concrete sidewalks 
have been provided for their expansive 
grounds, and a new automatic water sys- 
tem for church and parsonage makes work 
lighter. Stained memorial windows have 
been ordered. The mission festival offer- 
ing brought $177. Pastors Henry Rowoldt 
and John Strenge were speakers for the 
day. Liturgist was the Rev. Werner Wel- 
chert, pastor of St. John’s. 

Dr. Oscar Carlson of New York City, di- 
rector of evangelism in the ULCA, will be 
in Oklahoma City, December 9, for a dis- 
trict rally. The meetings will be held in 

First Church, the Rev. Fred H. Bloch 
pastor. 
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Cleveland Churches Note Progress 
Made in Quarter-Century 


By Cuaupius E. JENSEN 


CLEVELAND—Strides made by the Lu- 
theran Church in greater Cleveland in a 
quarter century were revealed by the Rev. 

John Foisel, pastor of St. 
OHIO John’s Church, at a_ recent 

meeting of the association of 
local clergymen. 

In 1920 there were nine congregations 
with a communing membership of 1,246. 


The property valuation was $236,000, with 
an indebtedness of 22 percent of the val- 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 


Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies - Etc. 


Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


More Vaiued than ever! 


Harry Emerson 


FOSDICK 
A Great 
‘Time Io 
Be Alive 


Let Dr. Fosdick help you discover 
the real certainties in a time of 
uncertainty. These twenty-five stir- 
ring messages—the latest pub- 
lished—will increase in spiritual J 
value with the coming years, 


At your bookseller + $2.00 
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uation figure. That year $3,970 was con-_ 
tributed to benevolence. 


Al aLYP = In 1944, there were 13 congregations with 
CHILDREX’S BIBLES a communing membership of 4,523. The 
Junior Student property valuation increased to $672,000, 
Senior Students with indebtedness of 8 percent of the val- 
ai > < uation figure. The total benevolence con- 
PEACHES ee tributed in 1944 was $18,867. 
HOME_BIBLES A RECENT SURVEY of Bay Village, sub- 
WEDDING_GIFY BIBLES urb west of Cleveland on Lake Erie, in- 
WHITE BOUND BIBLES dicates a field for a new congregation. — 
FAMILY BIBLES Dr. E. Clyde Xander, Superintendent of 


Home Missions, indicated the Board of 
American Missions has approved this 
field. 

corms Two YOUNG MEN are entering the min- | 
NEW TESTAMENTS istry from this area. Mr. Ronald Homrig- 
Black and Red Letter hausen, Trinity Church, Lakewood, soon 
COMMENTARIES will graduate from Hamma _ Divinity 
— School, Springfield. Following ordination 


PULPIT BIBLES 


; he will go to Liberia as a missionary. 
A. J deh ae take hss Mr. Vladimer Benke, the son of the Rev. 
nat over 100 vears and Mrs. M. F. Benke of the Dr. Martin 


1224 Arch Street Luther Church, Slovak Zion Synod, will 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. soon be graduated from the Chicago The- 

ological Seminary. After ordination he 

will go to St. Louis as pastor of Unity 
Church. 

Only $35 to $5 0 Dr. Ratpw Lone, executive director of | 
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H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. of the Canton-Akron District. 
308//, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa A CONVENTION of the American Federa- | 
tion of Lutheran Brotherhoods, Mr. Einar: 
CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES Carlson, Cleveland, president, was held in} 
Choir Gowns in All Styles the Hotel Cleveland, Nov. 10-11. The final} 
session of the convention was a Lutheran 

CASSOCKS Rally, sponsored by the Natiéfial Lutheran 
SURPLICES —STOLES Council congregations of greater Cleve- 


CHURCH HANGINGS | land. 
ALTAR LINENS FIFTEEN PERCENT of the inactive Sunday) 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS {school membership of Trinity Church, 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SEERTS | Lakewood, has been regained through 


} program of Christian education conducted 
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562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19,N.Y. | school gather in the church for a two-/ 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


a month “family” Sunday is held. The 
congregation, of which the Rev. J. Louis 
Wolf is pastor, is looking toward comple- 
tion of the present church building. 

Tue Rev. Date C. REcKER, pastor of First 
English Church, Cleveland Heights, who 
has been a patient at the Lake County 
Memorial Hospital, Painesville, Ohio, is 
improving. During his six months’ leave of 
absence the Rev. Ralph A. Harshman is 
supplying. i 

VESPERS, at which four guest preachers 
will speak on phases of church activity, 
are being held each Sunday in Messiah 
Church, Cleveland (Heights, the Rev. 
Claudius E. Jensen pastor. Nearly 100 per- 
sons heard Dr. George W. Miley, president 
of the Synod of Ohio, speak on\ “Our 
Church Today,” on Oct. 28. Guest preach- 
ers still to be heard are Dr. E. Clyde 
Xander, Dr. Paul P. Anspach, and Dr. 
Fred C. Wiegman. 


Hymnal Too Difficult for Argels, 
Says Pacific Synod Conference 


Common Service Hymnal is Criticized 
By Epwin J. JOHNSON 


Porttanp—West Coast congregations like 
to sing, but their membership does not 
include the angels. 

And doubt was expressed that even 
those celestial creatures could manage 
some of the tunes in the ULC Hymnal 
when the book came under discussion at 

the joint conferences of 
OREGON the Pacific Synod in 
s Salem, Ore., recently. 

Dr. F. S. Beistel of Eugene led the dis- 
cussion, during the course of which it was 
asserted that the Common Service Book 
and Hymnal were poorly arranged. It is 
believed the Common Service Book Com- 
mittee will receive a stirring report from 
the Pacific Synod. 

Dr. Mark A. Getzendaner, pastor of the 
American Lutheran Church of Salem, was 
host to the conferences. Joint devotional 
meetings were held with the Women’s Mis- 
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BOOKMARK: 
GREETING 


“., Good Will Toward Men” 


Give this Bookmark as your 
Efristmas Wemembrance 


Perpetual and personal—your Christ- 
mas greeting goes on through the 
seasons when it goes on a Woven 
Bookmark-Greeting. 

Useful as it is decorative, this un- 
usual Bookmark is woven from fine 
rayon (not printed ribbon, cellu- 
loid, nor paper). Immortal words are 
worked in with the lasting beauty of 
embroidery. 

Woven Bockinarks (114 x 6 in.) 
come detachably mounted on attrac- 
tive folders in which you write your 
message. 

Christmas time—any time—with 
the turning of a page, Woven Book- 
marks repeat your sentiments. Send 
them on every occasion—a Woven 
Bookmark-Greeting makes a wel- 


come keepsake. 
15¢ each $1.50 per doz. 


Buy from your Religious Book 
Store, Publishing House or Stores 
where Greeting Cards are sold. 


99 POPULAR 
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and patriotic passages 
like the Lord’s Prayet, 
23rd Psalm, Beatitudes, 
Pledge to U. S. Flag, Golden Rule. 


~ QUALITY WEAVING CO. 


5513 Devon St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
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And Build a RETIREMENT FUND 


Yes, sir! You can go places . . see the places you’ve wanted 


to see. Planning ahead makes it possible . . planning 
ahead for the time when you'll want to take things easy 
. . relax, without worrying. Lutheran Brotherhood has a 
20 year retirement plan that will give you full protection 
while you build a retirement fund . . and return your 


money, plus dividends, when the 20 years are up. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 
LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


608 2nd Avenue So. Herman L. Ekern, President Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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sionary Society which was conducting its 
39th annual convention. 

The Rev. R. Spannaus, executive secre- 
tary of the Associated Lutheran Welfare 
of Washington, gave a survey on how the 
Lutheran Church is fulfilling its obligations 
as the only church child-placing agency 
in the state. The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff is a 
member of the board of directors. 

Tue LutHer Leacue of the Northwest 
district held its annual convention in Trin- 
ity Church, Everett, Wash., the Rev. Edwin 
Johnson pastor, Sept. 16. Speakers were 
Pastors Harald Sigmar, Stanley Holman, 
and Edwin Johnson. The convention theme 
was “On Wings of Hope.” Miss Anna Rin- 
aldo, Everett, is district president. 

Pastor and Mrs. Edwin Bracher of 
Seattle added a new member to opie 
ily by way of the “Front Porch.” ey 
were so quickly attached to the little one 
left on their doorstep that it didn’t take 
long for proceedings to adopt the child. 

Chaplain Herbert T. Neve, home from 
the war, is enjoying a rest at his Mukilteo 
home. He has done some supply work. His 
interest is in the Pacific Northwest. 

Water Knutson, Portland, was or- 
dained Sept. 6. The Rev. John L. Sawyer, 
president of synod, preached the sermon. 
Others taking part were: Dr. M. A. Getz- 
endaner, the Rev. Wm. E. Brinkman and 
Dr. Walter I. Eck. Pastor Knutson is a 
graduate of the Western Seminary, also 
Midland College. He has been called as 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Portland. 


Christmas seals benefitting the Lutheran 
Memorial Hospital of Newark will be seen 
on the mail this year. The first seals cam- 
paign on behalf of the hospital has been 
organized by the board of directors. 

Mr. John C. Korn, active member of St. 
John’s Church, Rutherford, N. J., and a 
member of the ULCA Board of Foreign 
Missions, has written and published a 
pamphlet on “Twentieth Century Luth- 
eranism in New York City.” The pam- 
phlet points out the problems and oppor- 
tunities of the church in Manhattan. Cop- 
ies may be obtained from the author. 
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Gettysburg Seminary’s First Co-ed 
Begins Field Work in Harrisburg 


By Axton M. Morrer 


Harrispurc—First co-ed to enroll in 
Gettysburg Seminary’s new curriculum for 
women started her practical field work in 
religious education in the Church of the 
Redeemer, Harrisburg, Oct. 28. She is 


Miss Juanita K. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Yoder of Hickory, 

. C., where she was 

graduated from Lenoir Rhyne College. She 

entered the seminary’s special two-year 

course to prepare for parish work. She 

will assist in the educational program of 
Redeemer congregation until January. 

PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF GREATER Har- 

risburg and the Dauphin County Council 

of Christian Education have merged to 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


Marion (ollege 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 


The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only- women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 
For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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form the United Churches of Harrisburg 
and Vicinity. The new organization in- 
cludes the Woman’s Church and Mission- 
ary Federation. A committee will select 
an executive secretary. A United Church 
Rally is being planned for Dec. 4, when 
the campaign to raise the $8,000 budget 
for 1945-46 will be inaugurated. 

A majority of Lutheran congregations 
are affiliated with this movement aimed at 
greater interdenominational co-operation. 
Lutheran officers in the organization are: 
Paul H. Rhoads, a.member of Zion Church, 
first vice-president; the Rev. Alton M. 
Motter, director of the department of com- 
munity relations and social action; Dr. E. 
Martin Grove, pastor of Bethlehem 
Church, director at large; J. Clyde Ziegler, 
member of Messiah Church, chairman of 
the finance committee; and Dr. J. E. Rudi- 
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sill, pastor of Christ Church, chairman of 
the committee on evangelism. 

Trinity Cuurcu, Lemoyne, held ground- 
breaking exercises Oct. 7 for a new 
$135,000 church. It will replace the struc- 
ture destroyed by fire several years ago. 
The following members who helped or- 
ganize the church in 1895 participated in 
the service: S. B. Leach, superintendent 
of the church school for more than 40 
years; Mrs. Tacy Bear, Mrs. J. A. Kunkel, 
Mrs. Oscar Wolfensberger and L. F. Baker, 
secretary of the church council for 35 
years. 

Pastor Edward S. Frey says the new 
church will be the “last word” liturgically. 
All but $40,000 of the cost has been raised. 
In observing the 50th anniversary this 
year, the congregation plans an intensive 
fund-raising campaign so that the church 
can be dedicated with an indebtedness of 
less than $20,000. Since destruction of their 
former church, the congregation has been 
conducting Sunday afternoon services in a 
neighboring church. 

HarRIsBuRG’s OxpEst LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Zion, is celebrating its 150th anniversary. 
Though started jointly with Salem Re- 
formed Church in 1787, it was not sep- 
arately organized until 1795. This year also 
marks the 40th anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of Dr. S. W. Herman. One of the an- 
niversary goals is underwriting an expan- 
sion and renovating fund of $100,000. 

HArRISBURG AREA Pastors, wives and key 
laymen met on Nov. 8 in Memorial Church 
with representatives of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary to launch the appeal for $150,000 to 
erect a new library building. 

Upwarp oF 1,800 Lurnerans of this area 
gathered in the State Education Building 
on Reformation Sunday evening heard Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, ULC president. 

He listed the enemies of Protestantism 
as unfair policies of the Roman Catholic 
Church, militant godlessness of our day, 
and weaknesses growing out of our divi- 
sions. He urged his audience to give them- 
selves anew to God, to develop new zeal 
for worship, to express new respect for 
man as a son of God, and to reflect an 
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increased sense of personal responsibility. 

Dr. Fry closed with these words: “We 
are the first-born sons of the Reformation. 
Since much to us has been given, much 
will be required of us.” 


HarrisBurG, political capital of Pennsyl- 
vania, is also the ecclesiastical capital for 
the 202,000 Lutherans of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod. 

Lutherans of this synod can be proud 
of their synodical headquarters erected in 
1940 at a cost of $25,500. Known as “The 
Lutheran Church House,” it contains of- 
fices of the president and secretary of 
synod, .committee rooms, chapel, and liv- 
ing quarters of the synodical secretary. 


"The Lutheran Church House,” 
Central Pennsylvania Synod's $25,500 head- 
quarters in Harrisburg 


SECRETARY OF Synop Joseph D. Krout 
reports that the Central Synod has reached 
88 percent of its total goal in Lutheran 
World Action offerings, with $16,000 to be 
raised by Dec. 31. Looking forward to the 
1946-47 appeal, the executive board of the 
synod has named the following directors: 
Dr. J. E. Rudisill, synodical director; the 
Rev. George T. Miller and the Rev. George 
F. Harkins, East Pennsylvania Conference; 
the Rev. Walter E. Brown, Susquehanna 
Conference, and Dr. R. R. Gresh, West 
Pennsylvania Conference. 
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“How shall they 
believe in Him of whom they 
have never heard?” 


ROMANS 10:14 


CARILLONIC. BELLS 


Successful churches realize the importance 
of extending their message BEYOND the 
pew .. . into the community. 


Hundreds of churches have found Schul- 
merich Carillonic Bells the perfect medium 
for projecting soul-satisfying messages of 
welcome, faith and hope—a dignified, effec- 
tive reminder of the church’s existence and 
purpose. 

Schulmerich Carillonic Bells are noted for 
their clarity, brilliance and carrying power. 
Easily installed because of their unique, 
compact design; they may be 
played automatically, or froma 
conveniently located keyboard. 


For full information write for 
our new brochure, “The Sweet- 
est Music Ever Tolled.”’ Address 
Dept. LU-5. 
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DECEASED 


H. E. Reinhardt 


The Rev. H. E. Reinhardt, former pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Duluth, Minn., 
died Oct. 4, following a heart attack with 
which he was seized while on a business 
trip to New York. 

Funeral services were conducted in First 
Church, Duluth. The Rev. Carl Tamminen 
of the Suomi Synod preached and the Rev. 
George C. Koehler, pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Superior, Wis., read the service. 
Interment was at Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


M. M. Allbeck 


Dr. M. M. Allbeck, 72, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Hicksville, Ohio, died Sept. 
21, while vacationing at the home of his 
son-in-law and daughter, Dr. and Mrs. 
M. D. Harnly, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Dr. Allbeck was born in Muncy, Pa. He 
graduated from the seminary at Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, in 1897, and 
was ordained by the Susquehanna Synod. 
During his 48 years as a clergyman, he 
served St. Paul’s Church, Millville; Holy 
Trinity Church, Monessen; Grace Church, 
Monongahela; English Church, Zelienople; 
and St. Paul’s Church, Scottsdale, all in 
Pennsylvania, and St. John’s Church, 
Hicksville, Ohio. 

Surviving are his widow, his daughter, 
and a son, Dr. Willard D. Allbeck, pro- 
fessor of historical theology in Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. 

He was buried in Mansfield. 


Mrs. Frank S. Kuntz 


On Oct. 11, Mrs. Sadie Grimley Kuntz, 
wife of the Rev. Frank S. Kuntz, pastor of 
Apostles’ Church, Philadelphia, was called 
to eternal life. Funeral services were held 
in Philadelphia on Oct. 15 and in Allen- 
town, Pa., on Oct. 16. Mrs. Kuntz was born 
in Allentown in 1877. A graduate of Cedar 
Crest in 1896, she spent one year studying 
in Europe. She was married to Pastor 
Kuntz in 1910. She has been an active 
worker in the congregation. Beside her 
husband she is survived by two sons, Jere- 
miah F. Kuntz of Philadelphia, the Rev. 
Paul G. Kuntz, pastor of the Union Church, 
Dennis, Mass., and one grandchild, Sarah 
Z. Kuntz. 


The Lutheran 


November 21, 1945 


‘Fascinating 


and inspiring...’ 


A NOVEL OF JAMES, THE BROTHER OF CHRIST 
By Dorothy Clarke Wilson 


@ “The reader becomes a part of the breath-taking experi- 
ences of the Nazareth family and the Jewish people. Rare 
literary talent and careful research unite to make this book 
fascinating, inspiring, and informing.”—G. Bromley Oxnam 


$2.50 


“A treasury of devotion...” 


ive Minutes 
A Day 


@ Compiled by ROBERT E. SPEER. Prayers, Bible verses and 
poems for our daily moments of prayer and quiet thought. “A 
beautiful and enriching treasury of devotion. All will discover 
in it a true means of communion with God.”—Henry Sloane 


Coffin mn $1.00 


AT ALt BOOKSTORES, OR de 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Ie 
BOX 506, PHILA. 5, PENNA. ( 
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in CONCLUSION 


You ARE NOT THE AVERAGE READER OF 
this paper. Nobody is. The “average 
reader” is an imaginary person created 
by someone who likes to gather sta- 
tistics. 

This imaginary average person, for 
instance, will not read the article be- 
ginning on Page 12 in this issue of THE 
LUTHERAN. This article is about things 
that are happening far away. It is long. 
It is somewhat general. But it is im- 
portant. It paints a picture which 
should continually be kept before us. 
(If you missed it, please turn back and 
read every word of it.) 

This brings up the question of articles 
of this kind which this paper must pub- 
lish. They must be published because 
they are about things we ought to know. 
They are not personal and not prac- 
tical. Therefore the average reader 
skips them. 


THE EDITOR FOR A LONG TIME HAS BEEN 
gathering statistics about what Luther- 
ans like to read. He has learned that 
we do not like to read about the 
Church—about all the boards, commit- 
tees, commissions. We are not much 
interested in church conventions. Lu- 
theran World Action is the only church 
project in recent years which has held 
the attention of our readers. 

We don’t show much interest in so- 
cial questions—peace, labor problems, 
race relations. But we are interested 
in doctrine, perhaps because most of 
us realize we don’t sufficiently under- 
stand basic teachings of Christianity. 
We are also greatly interested in wor- 
ship. ‘We like to read explanations of 
the Common Service, the hymns, 
church furnishings and practices. 
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These are good things. We who are 
on Tue LuTuHeEraN staff shall try to abel e 
lish much in which a majority is inter- — 
ested, and also much about things in ~ 
which we ought to be. If you should. 
happen to run into an “average 
reader” somewhere, please persuade 
him to read the article on Page 12. 


Two-thirds of women reading news- | 
papers spend more time on department 
store ads than on any of the news. Edi- | 
torials are read by one woman out of — 
five, two men out of five. Human in-— 
terest stories, the weather reports, news — 
of accidents and death are read more. 
attentively than analysis of social con-— 
ditions in Poland or anywhere else. 
Pictures, of course, appeal to all read-— 
ers more than columns of straight 
type. The “average reader” would like 
the story beginning on Page 20 in this 
week’s LUTHERAN. 

All these things we shall remember 
as we seek to prepare this paper for 
you. But we face the stubborn fact 
that much we must write cannot be 
popular. 


ONE OF OUR PLANS FOR THE LUTHERAN 
concerns news of the states, the prov-' 
inces of Canada, and foreign countries. 
We plan to publish more of this news, 
and yet less. That is, we want:reports 
from an increasing number of areas of 
the Church each week, yet each report 
will be somewhat condensed. This news 
is arranged so you can easily find what 
you are most concerned about, and > 
skip the rest if you wish. 


Elson Keuph 


The Lutheran 


. M oa ori al Plaques 


To perpetuate the memory 
of those who gave their 
lives in World War II 
and to honor those who 
returned, 


WALNUT IN MEMORIAM 
BGARD: Style DG-1 

Tastefully and skillfully executed, 
this beautiful walnut board is well 
constructed of heavy five-ply panel 
board, (% inch stock). Walnut veneer 
faces and decorative details of plastic 
wood in durable, burnished, gold- 
tone finish. This design is exclusive 
with a limited number of church sup- 


ply houses. 

Number Size Price Names* 
DG-1A Ze = 20" $21.50 4to 6 
DG-1B 20 ax 20" 25.00 8 to 10 
DG-1C 7d de sea Ae 27.50 14 to 16 


*Name capacity noted is maximum 
for plate listed below, with lesser num- 
ber preferable for better appearance. All 
name plates extra. 


Style DG Name Plate 

Recommended style for this board: 
brass plate with black enamel, filled- 
in engraved lettering. Size, 2 x 6 
inches, $1.50 a plate, with lettering 
additional at about 5 cents a letter. 
Name plates in other styles or ma- 
terials can be provided. Information 
on request. 


CAST BRONZE MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 

Substantial and enduring in nature, 
a cast bronze plaque has special ap- 
peal for perpetuating the memory of 
those who served with complete de- 
votion in World War II and to honor 
those who return to take up their 


wonted tasks. ; 
One of several standard designs 


which we can supply is shown here. 
Special designs made to order. In- 
quiries solicited. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


55 Features ¢ 7 Great Departments Make 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible Plus a Biblical Library in One Volume 
(Edited by Rev. F. C. Thompson, D.D., Ph.D.) 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Dr. F. H. Knubel, President, The 
United Lutheran Church of North 
America: “‘Having had opportunity to ex- 
amine carefully and also to use the New Chain 
Reference Bible, I find it to be unusually well 
conceived for assistance to students of the 
Bible. It contains more practical helps than 
any Bible I have used.’’ Dr. Walter A. 
Maier, Radio Speaker of the Lutheran 
Hour: “‘I use the New Chain Reference Bible 
with continued delight and would not be 
without it. I recommend it highly to pastors, 
teachers, students, and Bible readers.”’ Dr. P. 
O. Bersell, President, The Evangelical 
Lutheran Augustana Synod of North 
America: ‘‘I have found it to be one of the 
most useful volumes in my library.’’ Dr. F. 
M. McConnell, Editor, Baptist Standard: 


“TI firmly believe that a boy in the 7th grade 
can get more information from this Bible in 
two days than a preacher can get from an 
ordinary Bible in a week.’’ Dr. A,,T. 
Seashore, President, Lutheran College, 
Wahoo, Nebraska: ‘‘The New Chain Ref- 
erence Bible which I purchased a short time 
ago is a wonderful library. I have used it in 
my Bible study as well as in my Bible teach- 
ing and find it the most complete Bible whick 
I have ever used.’” Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Professor of Applied Christianity, Union 
Theological Seminary: ‘‘Its system of ref- 
erences is superb. It contains more practica 
helps than any Bible I have used. It cannot’ 
be surpassed as a ‘tool’ for those who take 
Bible study seriously.”” Dr. Leander S. 
Keyser, Professor Emeritus, Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio: “‘Surely this i: 
the Bible that ought to be in every home.’ 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


1. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


ible. 

2. The Outline Studies of Bible Peri-ds, comparing Bib- 

lical History with Contemporary Secular tustory. 

. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible, 

. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 
. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

'. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems, 

. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

_ 10. The Topical Treasury New Topics for Prayer Meet~ 
ings, Men's Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People's Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Barly Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. é 
ihe Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 

ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law, 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study, 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 
one’s Bible. i 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 

4 Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 

32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


CONMEOBO 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bibleitself. : 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
in Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. “a 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. F 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order. 

41. Listof the Notable Women of the Bible. 
., 42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45, The Historical Bridge, covering {nterval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. tiarmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gorpels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 
jr 50: Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 

ohn, 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
poate Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in full. 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem.’ 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Ktrkbride BIBLE CO. 


DEPT. L-54 MERIDIAN LIFE BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 
See this sp Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 
buy any Bible—or you may regret 


it as others have. Ask your pastor 


about it. No other Bible is so high- 
ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 
| 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


BOOK 


AgentsWanted 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CoO., 
Dept. L-54 , Meridian Life Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


D Without cost or obligation to'me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


( Send your special terms to Representae 
tives. 


Name........ 
Address... 
City. __—__— tate ee 


